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Tux principal object of our jaunt was to visit the celebrated 
convent of Arrabida, on the mountain of that name. We sat 
out on this expedition at an early hour, while dewy drofis hung 
trembling on the tree. We embarked on board a boat in the 
river, down which we proceeded. About a league below the 
town we passed 4iun Castle which commands the entrance of 
the Sado. Our boatmen rowed through a narrow pass between 
the shore and two huge insulated rocks, whose overhanging 
craggy cliffs seemed every instant ready to precipitate them- 
selves upon us. Their summits were covered with shrubs. 
On one of them was erected a monumental cross in memory 
of a man who was dashed to pieces as he.was climbing in pur- 
suit of birds. In the other we saw the mouth ofa vast and hi- 
deous cavern. We landed not far from this and began to as- 
cend the mountain. As we drew near the summit the extra- 
ordinary and singular beauties of this romantick spot increas- 
éd at every step. Nothing could surpass in sublimity and 
wildness the scenery around. Below was the Atlantick ocean. 
At the foot of the mountain lay St. Ubes with its harbour and 
fertile plain. Before us rose a high, naked and stony ridge of 
mountains, apparently inaccessible to human footsteps. Te 
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the right the prospect stretched across the black desert waste 
of Alemtejo, beyond which we distinguished in the distance 
the spires of Lisbon and the crowd of shipping at anchor in the 
Tagus. Close to the sea, in a hollow surrounded by steep 
and naked rocks appeared the small town of Cezimbra. About 
aix miles from ‘St. Ubes the range terminates in the promon- 
tory of Espichel. We saw lapwings, storks, and wild ducks in 
great numbers, and many eagles f/aning over head. Our 
guides led us down a flight of steps into an obscure and gloomy 
cavern consecrated to St. Catharine. It is illuminated only by 
the light which ascends through an aperture in the rock be- 
low, where the sea enters. As we descended, we saw nothing 
but the sea and rocks over which the waves broke with tremen- 
dous violence. The gloom and solitude of the place, and the 
unceasing roar of the waters, imposed a sort of feeling not un- 
mixed with awe. I was not surprized to see Balthazar and the 
boatmen on their knees before the image of St. Catherine. 
The ascent to the mountain was very steep, and grew more 
laborious as we approached the summit. Rude crosses were 
erected on almost every crag. We were often obliged to stop 
and rest. As we ascended, ; 


‘¢ Oft did the cliffs reverberate the sound 

Of parted fragments tumbling from on high, 

And from the summit of the craggy mound 

The perching eagle oft was heard to cry, 

Or on resounding wings to shoot athwart the sky.” 


Several little chapels were built on the top of the mountain. 
A few pines and cypresses grew at intervals. Among the cre- 
vices of the rocks the laurestinus, gum cystus, and other shrubs 
flourished luxuriantly. As we climbed up, the air seemed im- 
pregnated with the fragrance which they threw around. 


*‘ E’en the rough rocks with tender myrtle bloom, 
And trodden weeds send out a rich perfume.” 


The convent stands nearly at the summit. It is a singular, 
irregular pile, inhabited by the bearded Franciscans, The 
walls of the great chapel were covéred with votive offerings to 
our lady of Arrabida, whose miracles are without number. 
We saw waxen ears, eyes, arms, legs, noses, fingers, toes, and 
almost every part of the human body suspended in token of the 
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cures which she had wrought ; for wherever the disease is 
situated, a representation of that part is hung up in gratitude 
by the patient on recovery. 

It was late in the afternoon when we got back to St. Ubes. 
We ordered Balthazar to get his mules ready, and set out imme- 
diately. We returned by the way of Aldea Gallega. We arriv- 
ed in the midst of a fete which the negroes have here in this 
month. It lasts several days. The weather was boisterous, 
and we were obliged much to our sorrow to delay crossing the 
river till morning, as no boatmen would venture with us at so 
Jate an hour. They spread beds for us on the floor, without 
sheets or blankets. I laid down in my clothes. A huge lamp 
hung over the door, and skins of wine were placed against the 
wall, like those attacked by Don Quixotte. Very early in the 
morning we crossed the river to Lisbon. 

October 15. 


The most magnificent structure erected since the earth- 
quake, and the most conspicuous in Lisbon, is the Convento 
Novo, or new church of Franciscan nuns. This splendid mo- 
nument of royal bigotry was built by the present Queen (she 
who is mad and gone to Brazil) and is dedicated to the corazon 
de Jesus (the Heart of Jesus). It stands at 4juda near Buenos 
Ayres on a commanding eminence. From its situation, and 
the white limestone of which it is built, it has a very airy 
and noble appearance. Itis in the form of a cross, and at first 
seems to bear considerable resemblance to St. Paul’s, its cen- 
tre being crowned with a most beautiful and magnificent dome, 
The front is decorated with some good statues, and a noble co- 
lonade. Criticks censure this last, which they say contains a 
palpable errour in architecture. The massy columns are un- 
der a light entablature, and have nothing apparently to sup- 
port. There is seemingly much justice in the remark. What 
however chiefly struck me when I first saw the church was a 
miserable and mean little hove! adjoining the front, and so 
placed as totally to destroy the symmetry and uniformity of 
the edifice. I could not for a long while conceive why they 
should allow the building to be so disgraced, until a Portuguese 
informed me that St. Antonio was born there. I stood cor- 
rected, and my wonder ceased. In a conspicuous part of 
the church is a most execrable daub by the Queen’s sister, in- 
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tended at once as an ornament to the building, and as a mo- 
nhument of her piety and talents in painting. It representeth 
St. Michael discomfiting the prince of darkness ; and in merit 
both of execution and design, nearly rivals the pictures I have 
often beheld over alehouses in Wales, of Owen Glendower 
calling spirits from the vasty deeft, or that which still more fre- 
quently salutes your eye in England, of 
** St. George that swing’d the Dragon, who e’er since 
Sits on his horseback at mine hostess’ door.” 

The other pictures which adorn the convent were painted by 
Pompeio Battoni ; and perhaps had the painter been allowed 
to follow the bent of his own genius, the designs would have 
equalled the execution. But he was not permitted to select 
his own subjects. The monks, who are usually men of great 
taste, particularly in the fine arts, sent him the dimensions of 
the altar-piece, and gave him for a subject the Heart of Christ, 
to which the convent is dedicated. This they wished the pain- 
ter toexemplify. Of this edifying subject he was obliged to 
make what he could, and probably endeavoured to render his 
work as conformable as possible to the taste of his employers. 
The Heart whichis seen in the heavens sending forth radi- 
ance, is surrounded by the cardinal virtues, and his holiness the 
Pope. 

In the church at Belem, which was erected on the spot 
where the king was shot at, and which his majesty built in 
commemoration of his escape, the altar piece is highly admir- 
ed by the people here. The work was executed by a native 
artist, and the subject is taken from the circumstance which 
gave occasion to the building of the church. His majesty is 
represented as woynded in his coach, and St. Antonio is lay- 
ing hold of the reins in the act of turning the horses’ heads. 
This I think is an unfair attempt to defraud coachey of the cre- 
dit which he deserves. 

The patriarchal church is situated on another eminence at 
Ajuda, not far from the Convento Novo. It is the most ancient 
in Lisbon. This church once contained immense treasures of 
gold and silver. Its images and altars were decked with innu- 
merable diamonds and jewels. The celebrated nine candela- 
bri, and the golden cross, twelve feet in height, which was in- 
laid with a profusion of gems, were here, but have now disap- 
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peared, together with every thing of value. Junot has laid his 
claw upon all. The revenues of this church were a hundred 
and twenty thousand pounds sterling perannum. The dignity 
oi Patriarch is next in rank to the Papal. His dress is similar 
to that which is worn by the Pope, and like his holiness he 
rides on a white mule. The patriarchal dignity is now vacant. 
The last patriarch died shortly previous to the emigration of 
the court, and the office has not since been filled. 

The churches of Lisbon contain few pictures of merit. Most 
of those which were in them were destroyed by the earth- 
quake, and the few that remained have been seized by the 
French, who let none escape that were worth taking away. 
The celebrated mosaick paintings in the church of St. Rocco 
have been preserved from pillage only by the difficulty of an 
immediate removal. Otherwise it is probable that they would 
before this have found their way to Paris. They are more ex- 
cellent than I could have believed. . The chapel where they 
are is very rich in marble, jasper, verd antique, Egyptian gra- 
nite, lapis lazuli, &c. the, pavement being entirely of mosaick. 
The pictures were brought from Rome. They are copies 
from Raphael and Guido Rheni, and are three in number. 
The altar-piece represents Jesus baptised by John, in which 
are seven figures as large as life. The subjects of the two oth- 
ers are, the annunciation, and descent from the cross. It is 
impossible to conceive any thing more beautiful than the vari- 
ety and brilliancy of this constellation of gems. One of the 
pictures is spoiled. The reflexion of the sun from its surface 
dazzled the eyes of the queen’s sister, who once honoured the 
chapel by her presence, and that her royal sight might never 
again suffer the like inconvenience, she issued orders to have 
the polish removed. This barbarous edict was obeyed, and 
the painting is completely destroyed. The altar of the chapel 
was of silver, with figures in alto relievo. How it has been 
disposed of I need not mention. 

I frequently walk in the cemetery of the English factory in 
the vicinity of the new church. It is enclosed with high walls. 
At the entrance is a deposit room for bodies which are placed 
there previous to sepulture, in order to prevent the horrours of 
a premature interment, which might be possible from the laws 
of Lisbon. Bodies for fear of infection are not allowed to re- 
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main more than twenty-four hours in the house. The Portu- 
guese are interred in churches, and their bodies covered with 
lime. There is no other open burial place in the city. All 
the protestants who die in Lisbon are buried here, hereticks 
being excluded from holy ground. The walks of the burying 
ground are planted with jucah trees and cypresses which shade 
it at all times from the sun, and impose a sombre and melan- 
choly aspect suited to the solemnity of the place. Seats are 
placed in them, and they are gravelied like the alleys of a gar- 
den. In reading the names and dates over the graves, you 
are struck with the number of early victims. Of those who 
are sent hither for their health from England, but few ever re- 
turn. It is not a little mortifying to see here a crowd of spien- 
did monuments with long, pompous, flattering, and, no doubt, 
lying inscriptions, erected to the memory of merchants and ob- 
scure individuals, of whom it is only known that they were 
born and died, while not a stone exists to point out to the tra- 
veller the grave of Firtpinc. He has however left behind 
him a name aere fierennius, and while our language lives his 
works will be the record of his fame: a record less frail than 
monumental marble. 

The monks are proud of shewing the relicks which they 
possess, and in proportion to the number of which their con- 
vent can boast, they suppose the sanctity of its inhabitants to 
be increased. A monk of Lisbon was once displaying toa 
number of visitors a great collection of them. That which he 
called the most curious, and which had performed by its sa- 
cred qualities the most extraordinury miracles, was a hair of 
the blessed virgin. This invaluable treasure the holy father 
seemed to present to his attentive and believing auditors, 
drawing it apparently between his fingers andthumb. Among 
the rest was a peasant, whose eyes almost started from his 
head in his eager endeavours to catch a glimpse of the sacred 
deposit. After straining vainly for some time, “reverend fa- 
ther,” he exclaimed, “I can see nothing.” “ Verily, my son,” 
said the monk, “I do believe thee. These five and twenty 
years have I shewn it, and yet I have not seen it myself.” I 
have been more fortunate than this countryman, for in a Car- 


melite convent I have actually seen with my own eyes a verita- 
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ble and dona fide hair of the virgin, so that I am inclined to 
suspect this other pretended hair was a gross imposition. 

In passing through this last mentioned convent, which I 
very often do in order to walk on the roof, where there is‘a very 
extensive terrace commanding a most delightful view, I have 
frequently seen letters hanging by strings to the walls direct- 
ed to the most glorious St. Francis. Some of them on inspec- 
tion (for I have been guilty of a breach of good breeding in 
looking over the epistles from several of his saintship’s nume- 
rous correspondents) have proved to be letters of thanks for 
kindness received, many merely cards of compliment, but the 
majority solicitations for farther favours. St. Antonio’s inte- 
rest is also supposed to be very strong at court. -I am unable 
always to preserve my gravity at sight of the virgin, Ma- 
ria furissima. 1 met her this morning decorated with a stoma- 
cher, red shoes with gold buckles, and a. hoop-petticoat, like 
the old pictures of Queen Elizabeth. In my visit a short time 
since to a convent, the monks, who had displayed all their cu- 
riosities, took out from a cabinet a waxen image designed for 
the Saviour of the world, which they exhibited to me with 
the greatest marks of delight and complacency. A Portu- 
guese who was with me, crossed himself at seeing it. The 
figure was thus accoutred. It was seated in an arm chair. In 
an upright position it would have been about two feet high. It 
had on a sky blue velvet coat, cut in the fashion of Charles IT. 
with buckram skirts and edges of gold lace. Its waistcoat 
was embroidered, of yellow silk with flaps to the pockets. 
The. breeches were black satin, and the stockings of blue 
French silk gartered on the outside. The shoes were adorn- 
ed with little round buckles, about the size of a half-dollar. 
On the top of his head was a wig, that flowed in three tails like 
the periwig which erst covered the skull of Prince Eugene, 
and on the top of this was a cocked hat. This is an exact de- 
scription of his apparel, except that there were ruffles to the 
shirt sleeves, and paste kheebuckles to the breeches. As to the 
face, it had not much more expression than one which I have 
seen school-boys cut upon a turnip. From the admiration 
with which the holy fathers beheld this exquisite piece of art, 


the care with which they preserved it, and the exultation so . 


manifest in their looks on shewing it, I have no doubt that 
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they considered it as a chef d’oeuvre. Before they recommit- 
ted it to the cabinet, they all knelt and crossed themselves be- 
fore it. 

When the Virgin Mary passes, many of the pious often 
imagine that they catch her eyes, and shout out in rapture— 
“Oh, she looked at me. She looked at me, The holy virgin 
looked at me!” In any other part of the world such numerous 
processions, through streets like those of Lisbon, would be 
exceedingly beneficial to the dealers in soap and water ; for 
whenever they pass, the conscience of a Portuguese will not 
allow him to stand on his legs, or even to select a clean place 


in which to kneel. He drops down immediately on his mar- 


row bones, without locking to see what kind of a cushion there 


is to receive him, though he usually finds it a soft one. But, 
alas, in this city the profession of a washerwoman is a most 
unprofitable one : were it not for the English residents, I am 
apprehensive that the few of the sisterhood, that there are 
would be in great danger of starving. The trade of a hatter 
must certainly I think be a good one here. The people, from 
their extreme civility to each other, and from their piety, pull 
off their hats so many times a day, in all weathers, that they 
soon get the worse for wear. You cannot go fifty yards in any 
part of the town without seeing the image of some saint stuck 
up against the wall in a glass box. Ifa stranger in passing by 
one of these scarecrows neglects to uncover his head, he is 
thought to be on the high road to Pandemonium. For my 
own part I make it arule never to pass the most ridiculous 
without making a profound salutation. A sculptor in Lisbon 
who had borne the character of a freethinker, was dying. A 
monk came to confess him, and exclaimed, as he held a cruci- 
fix before his eyes. “ See here is God, whom you have so often 
offended ! Do you know him ?” “% Oh yes,” replied the unfortu- 
nate sculptor, “ for I made him myself.” I do not however 
think that the Portuguese are in any danger of sinning against 
the command, “ thou shalt not make unto thyself any graven 
image ; for those which they worship bear but a very faint re- 
semblance to any thing in heaven above orin the earth beneath. 
Before most of these personages a dim taper glimmers at night, 
which is the only illumination afforded to the streets, and the 
only beacon which there is to guide the steps of the unwary 
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wanderer atid thé perils which abdund: Mr. PB. an Engiish 
Meéfchant hére a few years since, put up a lamp at his gate, 
which was broken on thé first night it Was lighted. He no 
sooner had it mended than it was again broken. This was 
several times fepeated with the same succéss. The gentle- 
man was about to abandon his attémpt in despair, when at last 
he determined to try the experiment of putting up a saint be- 
hind it. He accordingly had St. Antonio mounted at his door, 
under whose protection his lanthorn has since remained un- 
molested and whole. 

The obscure entrances to the houses afford a ¢reéat facility 
to the perpetration of murder. Many families often reside in 
one house with a pubdlick staircase, which not being lighted, 
gives opportunity to the assassin to post himself undiscovered 
béhind thé door, and to aim his wéapon with certainty. Mur- 
der is always perpetrated with knives, which, notwithstanding 
there is a law against the use of them, are worn universally by 
the common people, who draw them on the slightest provoca- 
tion. The temper of the knives which they wear is so excel- 
lent, that | have seen many that would strike through a dollar. 

Close to the north side of the town over the deep valley of 
Alcantara, is situated the famous aqueduct of Lisbon. Much 
as I had heard of this grand and magnificent work, when I saw 
it I was struck with astonishment at its stupendous height. It 
is indeed a monument of which a nation may be justly proud. 
In magnitude and grandeur it is unequalled by any work of 
modern times, and excelled by none which antiquity has left. 
That part which crosses the valley is called by the Portuguese 
os Arcos. It rests on thirty-five’ arches, and extends from 
mountain to mountain two thousand four hundred feet. Inthe 
middie there is a covered arch-way of sevén or eight feet, 
where the water flows on each side through a tunnel of stone. 
Without there is on each side a gallery or path defended by a 
stone parapet, over which you may look down to the bottom of 
the valley. Fhe centre arch is three htindred and thirty-two 
feet high, being nearly as lofty as thé cross of St. Paul’s. Its 
breadth is of a capacity sufficiently ample to admit the passage 
ofa first rate man of war under spread ensigne. 

When the spectator is placed’ beneath, its pointed arches 
seem changed into a majestick vault that teéchoes every sound. 
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In looking down from the parapet above, your head grows gid- 
dy ; fearful and dizzy ’tis to cast one’s eyes so low. The men 
beneath seem diminished to pigmies. The echo here is most 
extraordinary and distinct. I was lately present at a review of 
dragoons in the valley. Three regiments charged down the 
hills at once, and not a horse stumbled. The effect, as I be- 
held the spectacle from the parapet above, which was produc- 
ed from the sound of arms reverberated, was inconceivably 
grand. All the while sonorous metal blowing martial sounds. 
The aqueduct is built of white marble. Such is the goodness 
of the architecture and the stability of the fabrick, that it re- 
ceived not the slightest injury from the great earthquake. 
John V. has the honour of being the founder of this noble 
structure. It was begun in 1713, and the whole pile was com- 
pleted in 1738. On an arch in town which was erected by 
the inhabitants to the memory of the founder, is the following 
inscription : 


Joannes. V. 
Lusitanorum . Rex. 

Justus . pius . Aug. felix. P. P. 
Lusitania . In. pace . stabilita. 
Viribus. gloria . opibus. firmata. 
Profligatis . Difficultatibus. 
Imo . prope. victa. natura 
Perennes . aquas .in. urbem . invexit. 
et 
Brevi. undivigenti. annorum . spatio. 
Minimo . publico. 
Immensum . opus . confecit. 
Gratitudinis . ergo. 

Optimo . principi. 
et 
Publicae . utilitatis . auctori. 
Hoc monumentum . Pos. S. P. Q. O. 
Anno. DMDCCXXXVIII. 


The water is brought from several springs situated near the 
village of Bellas, at a distance of three leagues. Near the 
town there are ten smaller arches, and many still smaller inthe 
neighbourhood of its source. In same parts it is conducted 
under ground. The water enters Lisbon at a place called da 
Amoreira, where it branches into several other aqueducts, sup- 
plies the chafarizes, or fountains, and is emptied into a great 
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reservoir at the opposite extremity of the town. These foun- 
tains are very numerous, and might easily be rendered orna- 
mental. Instead of which they are all in a bad taste, and 
many rather objects of deformity. Some are decorated with 
a villainous figure of Neptune, in others you see the water run- 
ning out of a lion’s mouth. The greater part are beautified 
with some squab-faced saint or pudding-cheeked cherubim. 
Here the water-carriers draw water in small wooden barrels, 
and carry it to the various families in the city, or cry it about 
the streets. There is a good regulation by which each of 
these men is compelled, under heavy penalties, to carry home 
with him at night a barrel of water, and to hasten with it in 
case of an alarm of fire. These carriers are all Gallegos. In 
the publick squares and promenades, water is sold by the 
glass, and they have an excellent method to keep it cool in the 
heat of summer. They put it in earthen vessels called ducar- 
ros, or alcarrazas of clay, which being without glazing, and 
but little baked, a moisture pervades them like a fine dew, 
which continually evaporates and produces a most refreshing 
coldness. At first they give the water an earthy taste, but 
this it soon loses by use. 

There is but one publick walk in Lisbon, and this by the 
Portuguese ladies is but little frequented. It is quite paltry. 
In shape it is an oblong square planted with shrubs and trees, 
and divided into straight and serpentine alleys. In order to 
eet to it you are obliged to pass through a sort of market place 
where there is weekly a horse-fair. This space is unpaved, and 
of course very dusty and dirty. The stalls of the venders of 
old clothes are stationed here, so that it is a kind of medium 
between Monmouth-Street and rag-fair. When walking here 
I have seldom had my solitude disturbed except by two or 
three monks, whom I have seen extended asleep on the benches. 
The walk is inclosed by a low wall, on each side of which is a 
dirty street. A person while in it need never be at a loss for 
an agreeable object of contemplation, particularly if he is out 
of spirits, or in any degree afflicted with the disorder usually 
ycleped the blue devils : for at one extremity is a prospect of 
the Inquisition, and at the othera perspective of the gallows. 

The markets in Lisbon are well supplied, except in boiste- 
rous weather, when the passage of boats from the opposite side 
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of the river is obstructed. The fruits are most delicious, and 
they have the greatest profusion of every kind. Beef here is 
very good, if they knew how to dressit. ‘ God sends victuals, 
but the devil sends cooks.” Yeal is rarely to be seen. Calves 
are not permitted to be killed on account of preserving the 
breed of cattle. They kill cattle here by piercing the spinal 
marrow. This mode is much less cruel than ours. There is 
no fresh butter made in the kingdom, though there is usually 
an abundant supply of this article from England and Ireland. 
Corn is brought from the coast of Barbary, and at so low a rate 
that farmers do not raise more than is requisite for themselves, 
as it is not an object to bring it to market. In the corn mar- 
ket the price of all sorts of grain is regulated to prevent im- 
position, and fixed up at each stand. Pork is very good, and 
the Portuguese hams are in much estimation. The most infe- 
riour kind of meat is mutton. Fish constitutes the printipal 
nourishment of the common people. Of salt fish or édacalhao 
the consumption is immense. On fast days all classes eat it : 
but what forms the chief food and comfort of the poor is the 
Sardinha, a small kind of herring or sprat which comes annu- 
ally to the coast of Portugal. They are taken frequently in 
such vast quantities, that they are given as food to swine, or 
thrown about the streets to rot. At other times they often do 
not approach the coast. When there is a want of them, the 
misery of the poor classes is very great. Bread, wine, and 
sardinhas constitute the subsistence of labourers and all. the 
lower orders. Beggars will rub a sardinha on their children’s 
bread to give it a taste. At the corners of the streets, and in 
all parts of the town, are stalls where women called frigideiras 
are continually engaged in frying these fish. 


“ Every twentieth pace 
Salutes th’ unguarded nose with such a whiff” 


of stinking oil as makes temperance reel. The smell can be 


only equalled by the agreeable perfumes exhaled by these la- 


dies themselves. 
October 20. 


While I was sitting at breakfast this morning, my landlady 
came into the room, and asked if either of us were desirous of 
having a tooth extracted, or any dentistical operation perform- 
ed, as an acquaintance of hers was in the house who would be 
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exceedingly happy to serve us. My two friends who were at 
table said it was a God-send to me, for ever since I left London 
I had been annoyed by the remnant of a tooth which Ruspini 
undertook to extract, and which he told me was entirely out. 
I have been afraid to trust my jaws to the mercy of one of these 
Portuguese operators, for the signs over their doors are al- 
most enough to create a tooth-ache, independent of the formi- 
dable appearance of the professors themselves. Their shops 
are designated by the figure of a bloody tooth of gigantick di- 
mensions, and the professional dress of the fraternity consists 
of a chain of brass across the shoulders, ornamented at equal 
distances with rotten teeth. Such fomp and circumstance made 
so strong an impression that I have not felt at all inclined to let 
them try experiments on me. I accordingly, by the persuasion 
of my companions, desired our good hostess to introduce her 
acquaintance,though I was very far from entertaining an extra- 
ordinary degree of confidgince in such an applicant, or meaning 
to make trial of the operator’s skill. If such were my senti- 
ments before I beheld her (for we were told the dentist was a 
lady) they were by no means rendered more favorable when 
my landlady returned, and ushered in an old German woman on 
the verge ofseventy. I have hitherto thought that the climax 
of, ugliness was attained by the old women of Lisbon ; but 
whatever may be the cause, they certainly have a rival in this 
female professor. Never did I see a more horrible aspect. 
Her complexion from a long residence here had acquired a 
mahogany cast. Her skin was puckered into a thousand wrin- 
kles, like a piece of shrivelled parchment, and every feature 
settled into a symmetry of ugliness. Her eyes were like two 
red peppers, or rather live coals. In her hand she held a huge 
parchment scroll, so that altogether she looked like an ambas- 
sadress from the infernal regions. This contained the signa- 
tures of a great number of persons, giving assurance of her 
skill, and testifying that she practised with reputation in divers 
places. The scroll was sealed, as she informed us, with the 
arms of the Lord Mayor of London; for this, however, we 
were under the necessity of taking her word. It might for 
aught I know, have been the state seal of Kien-long, for not 
any part of the impression could be traced on the wax. In de- 
spite of the unpromising appearance of this extraordinary prac- 
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titioner 1 allowed the old lady, after a good deal of solicita- 
tion on her part, to look into my mouth. Having inspected 
the premises by means of her spectacles, she persuaded me 
much against my inclination, and not well knowing else how 
to rid myself of her importunity, to suffer her to give me a 
proof of her dexterity, on which she passed not a few enco- 
miums. She produced her apparatus, which seemed to me 
instruments of torture, and I put myself in an arm-chair fully 
prepared to undergo torments, at least equal to any ever in- 
vented by the most ingenious inquisitor in Portugal. I had 
made it one of the conditions on which she was to commence 
her proceedings, that all spectators were to withdraw. This 
treaty, notwithstanding, was not observed with fidelity ; for in 
the midst of the operation I discovered two faces peeping 
through the door, almost convulsed with laughter at the scene. 
My merriment was by no means so excessive, for however lu- 
dicrous might have been the exhibition to one less interest- 
ed in the catastrophe than myself, my feelings were very tra- 
gick on the occasion. She did finally accomplish her object, 
not indeed without much violent tugging, on which occasion 
she thus triumphantly and expressively apostrophized the 
tooth, “Here I hab him de dam rascal.” The extraction of 
the root of my tooth was effected with but little less difficulty 
than I have found in days of yore in performing the operation 
of extracting a certain root.yclep’d the cube. This latter was 
usually accompanied by convulsive shakings and cold sweats. 
Lisbon is now completely evacuated by the French. In ce- 
lebration of this event there is every night a grand illumination 
of the city, which is to continue a fortnight. The effect of 
this from the unequal ground on which the city stands, and 
the height of the houses, is extremely splendid. From our 
windows, which command nearly the whole extent of Lisbon, 
the streets seem in a blaze. Rockets and fireworks are dis- 
played on the most elevated points. The theatres and pub- 
lick buildings also exhibit transparencies emblematical of the 
passing events. The embarkation of the French army took 
up more time than was at first supposed. The greater part of 
the British army are encamped on the hills between Quedus 
and Lisbon, from whence a number sufficient to garrison the 
city had gradually been removed into quarters here as the 
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French have embarked. The rest will speedily march, under 
the command of Sir John Moore, into Spain, which they are to 
enter by three different routes. It was at first intended that the 
Portuguese troops should occupy Lisbon. Had it been so, the 
streets would have been deluged with blood. The scenes of 
horrour which have attended the last days of the embarkation, 
notwithstanding the utmost exertions used by the English to 
preserve tranquillity and prevent bloodshed, were such as 
make me shudder at the recollection. The cruelties commit- 
ted by these barbarians on the defenceless soldiers who have 
been walking singly and unarmed, and which I have often re- 
luctantly been compelled to witness, make me blush to think 
that I belong to the same species. As soon as the inhabitants 
were assured that the French had so far evacuated the town as 
to leave them nothing farther to apprehend from their pre- 
sence, their demeanour fecame as bold and insolent as it had 
previously been pusillanimous. The moment that they be- 
came convinced of their own security, the fury of the rabble 
broke out in acts of the most dastardly revenge. Wherever 
a French soldier appeared, he was hunted by these blood 
hounds through the streets and torn to pieces. If he sought 
refuge by flying to a house, the door was shut against him, and 
he was again driven back among his merciless assailants. 
Such is the gallantry of this noble race. A hundred knives 
now pursued a defenceless straggler, whose very aspect but a 
few days before would have inspired the multitude with dis- 
may and terrour : whose frown alone would have put a regi- 
ment to flight. The conduct of these noble-minded patriots 
on this occasion is worthy of their behaviour in the field. At 
the sight of their enemy they threw away their arms and ran 
in every direction. When the battle was decided, they brave- 
ly cut to pieces and mangled the wounded and the dying! 
How deserving are these gallant Portuguese of assistance ! In 
the midst of this scene of blagd and horrour, the conduct of 
the English has afforded a noble spectacle. Both officers and 
soldiers have ever eagerly come forward and most nobly de- 
fended the unfortunate Frenchmen against the assaults of their 
base’ pursuers. Though overwhelmed by numbers, was an 
Englishman by, the poor wretch felt assured of protection. To 
Englishmen you would see them every where running and 
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clinging for safety. The lives of many; very many, were pre- 
served by the exertions of their generous foe, ana numbers of 
the cowardly assailants fell sacrifices to their temerity, It 
was an interesting and singular sight to behold British soldiers 
fighting with those whom they came to protect, and protecting 
those with whom they came to fight. Some of the transporis 
with French troops on board soon after sailing were obliged by 
stress of weather to put back into the Tagus. Kellerman was 
in one of them, and had the imprudence to venture on shore, 
where he remained and dined with one of the English gene- 
rals. At his return to reimbark in the evening, the moon shin- 
ing bright, his person, although disguised in plain clothes, was 
recognized by the rabble ; and but for the spirited exertions of 
some English officers on the quay, his life would have been in- 
evitably sacrificed to the rage of the populace. After he had 
got into the boat, the rascally centinel on duty levelled his 
piece at him. However, being a Portuguese gun, it missed 
fire. 

How shall I describe the Portuguese troops that have now 
come into Lisbon ! These conquerors of the French ! Falstaff 
was ashamed of his soldiers. He certainly never was in Por- 
tugal. Had he beheld these, his own would have been exalted 
into heroes. ~-Vo eye hath seen such scare-crows. They indeed 
look like the cankers of a calm world and long peace, and verily 
resemble ¢atiered prodigals jately come from swine keeping, from 
eating draff and husks. I did never sce such pritiful rascals. 
They may be good enough to toss, and answer as food for fow- 
der, but l am sure they are good for nothing else. They are 
paired like the trained bands in Hogarth’s picture of my lord 
mayor’s day. 

St. Antonio was formerly generalissimo of the Portuguese 
forces. His present successor is Don Bernardin Friere de 
Conrada, the gentleman who behaved so discreetly at Vimeis 
ra—A. general well worthy to command such an army. The 
good breeding of this warriour is equal to his bravery, and of 
this I was fortunate enough the other evening at the theatre to 
see aspecimen. The boxes here are private, that is, they are 
hired by the season ; but the proprietors have recently relin- 
quished their claims to such a monopoly, and very properly 
thrown them open for the accommodation of British officers; 
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who would otherwise for want of seats be unable to partici- 
pate in the publick amusements. I-went on this occasion in 
company with some officers of the staff, among whom was Col. 
D..and by chance we seated ourselves in the box of this Por- 
tuguese general, supposing it publick like the rest. When 
the play was about half over the said gentleman arrived, and 
finding the box already occupied, began to dispute our right to 
its possession. He observed that the box belonged to him, 
and very rudely insisted that we should immediately go out of 
it. A nobleman in a neighbouring seat who heard the demand, 
interfered, and expressed his astonishment at such extraordi- 
nary conduct. Col. D. was at last so irritated at his brutal be- 
haviour, that he approached this vociferous claimant for the 
purpose of wringing his nose, of which design he no sooner 
got intimation than the gallant commander prudently desisted, 
and slunk out of the box amid the hisses of his countrymen.* 
The Portuguese rarely go out of their own country, and 
their ideas are exceedingly narrow and contracted. It is not 
among the lower class alone that education is neglected. The 
nobility and clergy are universally on all subjects most gross- 
ly ignorant. The minds of women even of the highest rank 
are, if possible, still more uncultivated. This cannot be won- 
dered at, from the secluded state in which they are kept, as 
well as from the neglect and inattention with which they are 
‘treated by the men on all occasions. In company the sexes al- 
ways set apart, and rarely converse together. For this reason 
the women are much more partial to the company of strangers 
than to that of their own countrymen. But so uninstructed 
are their minds, that no man of enlightened understanding can 
receive either pleasure or amusement from their society. This 
defect is however felt only by strangers, as the men here are 
fortunately so ignorant themselves, that they are unable to dis- 
cover in the other sex any want of intellect or education. 
When walking together through the streets, the two sexes ne- 
ver go arm in arm, nor even walk side by side. If a whole 
family happen to be together, they all follow each other in a 
sort of Indian file. The ladies ride on jack-asses, which is a 
very fashionable animal here. They sit in a pack saddle, with 


* He has since been cut to pieces for treachery by his own soldgers, 
VOL. X. 39 
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their left side towards the ass’s head. A footman attends them, 
armed with a sharp stick, with which he goads the animal as 
often as it is necessary to quicken his pace. If the beast hap- 
pens to go a little too fast, he stops him by fudiing his: tail- 
The equipages in use here are unique in their kind. The few 


_ coaches in the city are made in the ugly Spanish model, and 


drawn by mules, not seldom harnessed with ropes. Calesas, 
withtwo mules, are the most common vehicles. The postil- 
lion rides on the left mule. He is usually equipped with a 
pair of jack-boots, like fire-buckets, huge mustachios, a cock- 
ed hat, and a queue. Perched up beliind, you see two foot- 
men rigged out in a similar costume. I saw a couple this 
morning behind a calesa in green liveries. One was about four 
feet high, and the other six feet by two. They put me in 
mind of the alehouse sign of Robin Hood and Little John. 
No people in the world affect such dignity as the Portuguese 
rentry, and never before was dignity so caricatured. When 
they ride it is the custom to sit uncovered. But a servant re- 
turning in his master’s coach or calesa is obliged to keep his 
hat on his head, so that gentlefolks in other carriages may 
not accidentally be betrayed into any improper salutation, 
which would be a most shocking occurrence. The nobiljty 
vie with each other in the number of their servants. They 
are luxurious in nothing else. The servants are poorly clad 
and worse fed, seldom getting any thing else than rice and sa- 
dinhas. | —- 

Nothing strikes a stranger more forcibly than the immense 
number of people that he meets in the streets decorated with 
stars and insignia of knighthood. Persons in the lowest occupa- 
tions are often seen with these ensigns. There are three orders 
in the kingdom, of which the chiefis that of Christ. The em- 
blems of this order are a star at the left breast, and a small ena- 
melled red cross, suspended by a riband from the button-hole. 
I have seen a coffee-house keeper, a fiddler, a billiard marker, 
and adancing master, with the insignia of the order. I have 
heard that it has been given to valets. A doorkeeper and se- 
veral of the tide-waiters at the custom-house are knights of* 
Christ. The “ insolence of office” was never better personi- 
fied than by these last mentioned gentlemen. The lowest and 
most menial understrappers of the revenue not only wear the 
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emblems of knighthood, but appear on all occasions in a full 


dress suit of black, with a chapeau-bras, sword and bag-wig- 


The administrador, alias collector of the customs, wears a robe 


like that of my Lord Chief Justice, and a periwig with three 
tails. ™ 
(To be continued.) 


THE LIFE OF REISKE, 


(Continued from page 261.) “ 
Reisxz then mentions the several papers written by him in 
literary journals, the account of which is too long for insertion 
here. . 

He then gives an account of his correcting a translation of a 
life of Christina from the French,—and of his making an index 
to the translation of the history of the academy of inscriptions, 
at the end of which, he has added some thoughts on the de- 
cline of eloquence in our days. 

These, says he, were the works I un@ertook, invita Mi- 
nerva. I come now to speak of those, in which the heart had 
its share. 

The first were published in the Leipsick acts, as a reward 
for the other drudgery my neck was bowed to in that work.— 
They consist of the remonstrance to the younger Burman on 
the Petrorius business, some remarks on Herodotus, and the 
third book of the Greek Anthologia. 

In 1750, the first volume of Reimarrus’s Dio Cassius came 
out, I sent him my observations, which he inserted, praising 
some, and finding fault with others. The next thing was re- 
marks on Cerem Byzant Constantini Porfhyr, in German, one 
part only of which is printed. 

I carried my Anthologia Graeca to Ernesti, and desired 
him to procure me a bookseller to print it ; but, though he was 
a very worthy man, yetas I was not of his school, did not swear 
by him, and often differed from him, he returned it me at the 
end of the twelvemonth, without doing any thing in it; so I 
threw my bread on the waters, and printed the book at my 
own expense ; undeterred, as I have ever been, by the machi- 


nations of men, from ‘going forward on my way, and secure; | 
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that there is a time, in which God rewards the good, and pu- 
nishes the bad. 

In 1754, I published the first part of my 4nnales Moslemici, 
and dedicated them to the curators of the university of Ley- 
den.—The curators did not thank me, and I sold only thirty 
copies. 

After a little Arabick effusion, called Risalet Abit Walicit, 1 
began my animadversiones ad autores Graecos, I printed five 
volumes of them, which cost me 1000 thalers, of which I have 
never seen more than 100 again.—I have, however, enough for 
five volumes more, aad should go quietly out of the world, if I 
could once see them printed, for they are flos ingeniti mei (that 
is supposing it to be allowed that my genius has any flowers) ; 
and sure I am, that little as their worth is now known, and 
much as they have been despised, the time will come, when 
party and jealousy shall be no more, and justice will be done 
them.—Should they come out in my life-time, it will pay me 
for all my trouble ; if they should not, an ever-waking God 
will take care, that no impious hand seizes on my work, and 
makes it his own. Possibly there may arise some honourable 
God-fearing man, who may hereafter publish them unadulte- 
rated to my posthumous fame, and for the good of literature : 
such is my wish, such are my prayers to God—and he will 
hear those prayers. 

In 1755, Mr. Probst and I were chosen fellows of Gotscheds 
society of the fine arts. This produced two small papers, 
which are in the transactions of that society ; and.it produced 
my acquaintance with my present wife, the sister of Probst, 
who came with him to Leipsick. Her modesty, goodness of 
heart, and love of learned men, caught my heart, and we soon 
entered into a correspondence—but the war broke out, and we 
did not marry till nine years after. 

In 1756, I made a catalogue of the Arabick coins in the li- 
brary at Dresden, and translated Thograi in a couple of days. 
It came out with a preface and notes, containing accounts of 
the Arabick poets. There were only two hundred. copies 
printed. 

The war now raged very fiercely all over Saxony, and poor 
Reiske was obliged to avail himself of Ernesti’s generosity, 
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who very generously gave him his table for two years ; but in 
1758, his fortunes took a surprizing and most unexpected 
turn, and he was made independent, by being appointed rector 
of the school of St. Nicholas—This he tells us he had had an 
omen of at the beginning of the year, for rising on new year’s 
day, at three o’clock in the morning, as was his constantcustom, 
to pursue his translation of Libanius’s letters, he found that he 
had come to a letter written to Anatolius, and the first word 
he read was Anatolius ; Now, (says he) thought I, the year is 
come in which God will let the light of his countenance shine 
upon thee,—and in five weeks after Haltaus died. , 

About 1763, he translated Demosthenes and Thucydides in- 
to German—and married. On this occasion he speaks very 
affectionately and feelingly of Mrs. Reiske ; and there is a 
note of hers, worthy of the good old times, in which she speaks 
of her mother in the most feeling manner. Often, in short, 
concludes she, did she bring to my mind, in her mot advanc- 
ed age, these lines of Pope, 


s 


What nothing earthly gives, or can destroy, 
The soul’s calm sunshine, and the heart-felt joy, 
Is virtue’s prize. 

In.1768, continues Reiske, I published my proposals for the 
edition of Demosthenes, in the full confidence, that the learn- 
ed, in and out of Germany, would de justice to my efforts to 
serve them ; but I found that mankind were like the reed of 
Egypt, which pierces, and goes through the hand of those who 
lean upon it. I must therefore trust the work to God, whose 
council is above the council of man ; and who can make a way 
in the wilderness, when the thirsting eye pants ‘in vain for de- 
liverance. The work is begun in the name of God,* whether 
it will see an end, rests with him. Did it depend on man alone, 


* Here we meet with the following interesting note, by Mrs. Reiske.— 
‘‘ When the work went to press, only twenty thalers of the subscription 
money had come in. The good man was quite struck down with this, ard 
seemed to have thrown away all hope. His grief went to my soul, and } 
comforted him as well as I could, and persuaded him to sell my jewels, 
which he at length came into, after I had convinced him that a few shining 
stones were not necessary to my happiness.”—Hancine non inter beroinas / 
Ought we not to buy every thing such a woman shall penceforth publish ? 
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I should have been the martyr of my good will. A farther 
account of this whole transaction will be given in the preface 
to the first part, which will appear, if it please God, next Eas- 
ter.* Iam writing this in the evening of the first of January, 
1770 ; and here close the short and fleeting account of my 
life. 

Being Omnipotent, in whose hand our breath is, when I me- 
ditate on the ways through which thy providence has hitherto 
conducted me, my spirit sinks into a sea of wonder, gratitude, 
joy, trust, hope, fear, and shame ; I become speechless, and 
Jose myself in my gratitude. The feelings of my heart sub- 
due my thanks, and get the better of them. How shall the 
weak, and hasty, and blunted pen, express all the various emo- 
tions of my wandering mind ? God gave me talents, not in- 
deed, the very best, butnot the weakest neither, and with the 
talents, he gave me the desire to make use of them to his glo- 
ry, and for the common good of mankind. J should certainly 
have done more, had my cotemporaries been more partial to 
the studies I was engaged in; and had I found more encou- 
ragement and assistance from them, but as it is, I have done 
more than thousands of others would have done in my circum- 
stances.—At least, supposing me to make a proper use of 
my hardly got together, dearly earned abilities, during the 
short remnant of life which is left me, I may appear before my 
judge, in the humble confidence of not having made a bad use 
of my talent--and before my judge, I soon shall appear, and 
give an account of the whole course of my life. Not only the 
daily decrease of my strength, but a certain omen sounding in 
my ears, admonishes me that this will probably be the last 
year of my pilgrimage. That, however, is in the hand of God. 
I am ready at all hours to leave my frail hut, and to commit 
all, all, even my manuscripts, which of all earthly things are 
the nearest my heart, to the hands of my good God. Children 
I have none, but my children, my fatherless dlue coats, are my 
manuscripts, which I have brought up with great care and at- 


* The melancholy (says Mrs: Reiske) which he had been subject to 
from a child, and which shortened his days, here breaks out again. As 
the work sold very ill, particularly towards the end of his life, the disor- 
der went on increasing, and in the end did its work. 
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tention, till the time for them to go forth to the world. Who 
will educate them after my death? Who will take care of 
them? Will there be so affectionate and honest a heart found !* 
Yet the father cares forthem. I have done all that I could for 
them, and would not cease doing to help them forward as long 
as I live. -God will also take care of my wife. She will take 
care of herself; her good qualities and attainments are suffi- 
cient securities to me that she will. And I have taken all the 
care of her well being, that it was possible for me to do.t 

Here would I lay down the pen, but that I have forgotten to 
speak of my Theocritus, and some other things that befel me, 

Reiske then proceeds to give an account of his Theocritus ; 
and his notes on an Arabick history, which were booksellers’ 
jobs ; and he laments very feelingly the fate of authors, who 
are the slaves of booksellers, who are the slaves of their cus- 
tomers, who are the slaves of their trifling habits and passions, 
and like nothing but French translations, novels, &c. &c.-~He 
then mentions several works undertaken, or began by him : 
but as there is a list of these in the 4cta LEruditorum, it is 
needless to repeat the names of them here. 

We have then the alphabetical list of his correspondents, 
with some account of their characters. I shall translate the 
account of such of these as are persons of eminence, and known 
to the learned world. 

Abresch is a German from Hanau—He studied at Utrecht, 
where he corrected an edition of Mill’s Greek testament. He 
was Rector at Middleburg in Zealand, and afterwards at Zwoll. 
His son is Minister at Utrecht, and means to publish Reine- 
sius’s Eponymologicum. ‘The letters of the father to me re- 
late to his writings, or contain literary news. One of them 


concerning the inedited scholia of Aristides is remarkable. 
They are most of them in Dutch.} 


* See, says Mrs. Reiske, the dedication to Mr. Trescow, who has done 
all this, 

+ In 1767, says Mrs. R. he subscribed to the widows fund, I shall be 
forgiven for letting all remain, that the good man has written to my praise- 
—The testimonies of his kindness towards me, were too dear for it to be 
in my power to strike them out. 

¢ Mrs. Reiske has given us eleven in Latin. The most remarkable are 


those which contain observations on Reiske’s notes on Sophocles, and the 
account of the Aristides. 
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Alberti—I had only one letter from Alberti relating to He- 
sychius ; soon after which we met at Leyden. Soon after my 
return to Germany he had a disorder, which took away the use 
of his hands, till his death. In other respects he was very 
healthy—An open-hearted honest man, without any pride. 

Albinus was my master—-the picture of happiness to judge 
of him by looks. All was neat and spruce about him. He knew 
how to conceal even defects of his gait, only he was a little la- 
zy, and seldom came to read his philosophical lecture, which 
was from ten to eleven, till within a quarter of twelve. He 
was commonly surrounded by engravers and printers of his 
anatomical tables. 

Askew wrote to me only once. He would have taken me 
with him on his journey to Greece, and have allowed me one 
hundred ducats a year. We were to have met at Leipsick in 
1746, but I staid at Zorbig, and he went on, leaving me a pre- 
sent of twelve ducats behind him.* 

Bandini-—The correspondence with Bandini relates to the 
Florentine MSS. of Demosthenes. | 

Bartholomei~—The most remarkable part of the correspon- 
dence with Bartholomei relates to a Greek MS. written by Ar- 
senius, Archbishop of Athens, not long since dead. This re- 
markable MS. contains the history of the Greek church to the 
year 1720. The former part has nothing curious in it; but 
the latter may be interesting, as it contains the state of the 
Greek and particularly the Athenian church under the Turks, 
which is little known. Eugenius bishop of Cherson in Russia, 
has since turned it into modern Greek, and means to publish 
it. 


Bernard—~The correspondence with Bernard contains litera- 

ry news. : , 
Bianconi-—Bianconi I discouraged from publishing Aelius 
Promotus ; but he remained my very good friend, and contri- 
«buted to place me in my present situation. Good God, how 


* There is nothing remarkable in Askew’s letters except it be his men- 
tioning his intention of sending his sons to Leipsick, and his offering to 


get any thing which Reiske should think proper to publish against Toup, 
without a name, printed at London. 
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wonderful are thy ways! My pretended friends were here 
working under-hand to prevent my having bread to eat, and 
God called an Ztalian and a Catholick from - Bologna to procure 
it me. | Spree 

Bilder—My connection with Bilder began and broke off 
pleasantly enough. After a good deal of other strange thread, 
which he sent me to untwist, at length, he sent proofs of two 
little works he was going to publish. The first was a dialogue 
in vulgar Arabick——Of this I could be no judge, as I had ne- 
ver been in Arabia.--The second a sermon of Count Zinzen- 
dorff, which he had likewise translated into Arabick, and in- 
tended to follow up with many cthers. I wrote him my 
mind-~he made me a sharp answer, and that connexion was 
over. 

Bondam—There is one letter from Bondam, which contains 
an account of a new edition of the Grammaticorum Latinorum 
of Ehius Putchius, which he was employed about. 

Findley—Findley kept up the friendship we had contracted 
at Leyden ; but Askew and he are the only ones amongst the 
Scotch and English from whom I heard after we had parted. I 
lament much that the good Pollock was so soon taken from the 
world. The parting with him cost me many a tear, for I saw 
in him the blossom of a learned and worthy divine. 

Gesner—Gesner’s letters are short, and contain nothing very 
important. We were very good friends till 1746, when I vi- 
sited him at Gottingen ; but since that time his heart was es- 
tranged by something I chanced to let drop in a review about 
persons who read the Latin classicks not with the intention to 
understand their meaning and feel their beauties, but with a 
view of crowding phrases from them into the margins of their 
Faber. Gesner was then about to publish his Thesaurus ; but 
God is my witness, I never thought of him whilst 1 was writ- 
ing. The manI had in my eye was Burman, whose remarks 
extend only to a miserable phraseology for which nothing 
more is required than to have two eyes and five fingers. Ges- 
ner, however, never could be convinced, owing, I believe, to 
the good offices of a certain common friend. 

Gronovius—I was intimately acquainted with Gronovius at 
Leyden, and the intimacy did me no great good. He is nota 


man of any great abilities. One would have thought, however, 
VOL. X. 40 
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that the name of his father and grandfather would have given 
him a lift ; but Burman, the (I know not why or wherefore) 
popular and almighty Burman oppressed and did not suffer 
him to come forward. Indeed he contributed something to 
it himself, and made himself odious by his idleness, ‘his im- 
prudent speeches, his contempt for the government of his 
country, his partiality to the English, with whom he would 
spend whole. nights, and his want of abilities to shew himself 
with advantage to the learned world. | 
Havercamfp—Havercamp’s writings pass in general for shal- 
low, but he had one merit with the learned world, that of print- 
ing scarce and inedited tracts ; this he could easily do, as he 
was more of a bookseller than an author. He was a better 
man to deal with than Burman, whose clownish manners, 
though they did not disgust his conntrymen, were very odious 
to strangers, amongst whom he passed for the enemy of man- 
kind, as, indeed, his haughty and forbidding look attested he 
was of all but his own set. Havercamp and he could not bear 
each other, and when it was their lot to meet on publick occa- 
sions, which they often did, they never spoke, but turned away 
from one another. The cause of quarrel was the edition of 
the Poetae Latini Minores. This Burman had promised, but 
lingered so long about it, that Havercamp forestalled him, and 
published one, not indeed under his own name, but that of an 
obscure man called Kemper, whom nobody knew. 
Hemsterhuys—Hemsterhuys was certainly a great man, 
but how he came to be the God of idolatry at Leyden I ne- 
ver could divine. However he was a Ga/and-homme, after 
the Dutch fashion—that is wise, circumspect, cunning, and 
deep-headed. All he said tuo in conversation smacked of 


earning ; but his acquaintance was not much coveted, and 


men liked him better at a distance. He was certainly a very 
good Greek scholar, and made some very good conjectures ; 
but neither is this to be wondered at, as he lived long, enjoyed 
a good constitution, and was blessed with a competency that 
allowed him to give his time to the studies he liked. He spent 
his life in reading Greek authors with a view to mend the text, 
and thus far he did well ; but his system of Greek etymology 
was as silly as Schulten’s Arabick one. The aim of both was 
to collect a great number of words of various meanings under 
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one primitive ; but this in my opinion leads to metaphysical 
conundrums and impertinencies. 

Michaelis—Michaelis’s correspondence profited me little. 
Had it not been so, Arabick literature would hve gained more 
by me, but he would let me do nothing, and did very little him- 
self. In 1754, I sent him my Annales Moslemicos, and desired 
him to review them in the Gottingen review, but he not only 
refused to grant my request, but . . .. . 

Ofel—Ofel’s letters are sprinkled with the best sort of Ro- 
man salt. : 

Cardinal Quirini—I had several letters from Cardinal Quiri- 
ni ; the vanity and rhodomontade of the man were insufferable 
—However he would have done me good if he had lived Ion- 
ger, or if he could have made me useful to him, for he once 
gave me twelve ducats without my having done any thing for 
him—He wrote in Italian, and a deadly bad scribble it was. 

Reimarus was a wonderful man indeed (vortrefliche), and my 
true friend. Ever shall his memory be sacred to me. 

Sebusch—The good old Sebusch—God bless him—I have 
two letters from him, and very useful he was to me. 

Wolfe — Pustor and Professor Wolfe were not as like as two 
peas. The Pastor communicated to me his best MSS. though 
I had never done any thing for him ; but though the Professor 
was always plaguing me with commissions, I nevér could get 
the Demosthenes Linaebrogianus from him. 

Wittenback—W ittenback is a young man from whom Greek 
literature has much to expect. 

Mrs. R. here takes up the pen, and after giving an account 
of her husband’s last years: Hard and cruel task, says she, to 
describe the pains of a friend, and to speak of his last hours. 

A few days before he died, he recommended to me the care 
of his MSS. and exacted an oath from me that I would not 
suffer them to go into the hands of those who had acted ill by 
him. 

Lessing had always been his friend, and to him I entrusted 
the papers, as I thought myself near my end. I had hardly 
parted with them when Ernesti desired to have the keeping of 
them, and expressed himself as being very solicitous to find a 
sood purchaser. When I told what [ had done with them, it 
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deprived me at once of the fatherly care he had hitherto ex- 
pressed towards me. 
My friend ended his tedious pains the 14th of August 1774, 


and my nephews"whose death he had foretold, followed him the 
27th of March 1775. 





When such friends part 
*Tis the survivor dies. 





Those who have read my friend’s life with attention, will ea- 
sily be able to make an estimate of his character.* 


The highest degree of rectitude, which laid open every fold 
ef his own heart—which never excused in himself what he 
would not have excused in his greatest enemy—which satisfied 
of the wickedness of mankind, avoided their falsehood, shun- 
ned them ; but yet wished them every good, and did them 
every good in his power—such was the character of my friend. 

He used often to blame himselfin cases where he deserved 


no blame, and always thought that he ought to be better than 
he was. 


Ill as he thought of mankind, he was totally incapable of dis- 
simulation. 


* The following is the character, as given by Professor Morus, in the Leip- 
sick Transactions. 

Omnis fere vitae Reiskianae summa fuit non cedere malis, sed contra 
audentiorem ire. Quantacungte intelligi potest paupertatis foeditas eam : 
omnem Reiskius expertus est. Quidquid cruciatus habet ille morbus se- 
dentariae vitae proprius, id diu noctuque animum et corpus ejus lacera- 
vit, cum post vicesimum fere aetatis annum saepenumero omnis cogitandi 
acies hebetaretur, et post diurnas jactationes, aut insomnes essent noctes, 
aut tumultuosis somniis anxiae, unde malum ad eam saevitiem processit, 
ut interdum se plane destitutum existimaret, ut nullum senectutis diem 
doloris sensu vacuum ageret, ut summa tristitia eum ad literas, amicos, 
munera, res domesticas comitaretur, ut anxietas et metus adstantibus la- 
crimas extorquerent. Adde his jacturam parentun, incepta centies irrita, 
multa multorum odia, aliosque per omnem vitam gravissimos casus. Po- 
teritne major haec calamitas fingi, aut literarum studio tristius impedi- 
mentum objici? Etiamsi vero tanta sunt haec mala ut singula singulorum 
vitam satis reddere possint aerumnosam : tamen Reiskius, his omnibus 
unus obrutus, multarum literarum scientiam perfecit, multos libros scrip- 
sit, multis hominibus inserviit, muneribus cum fide functus est, et omnibus 


suis copiolis in librorum editiones impensis novo plane modo erga viros 
doctos hiberalis fuit. 
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His unexampled Iove of letters produced not dilly all the 
works he has published, and all the MSS. he has left behind 
him ; but every man who had any thing to publish might de- 
pend upon his countenance, and protection. He gave books, 
advice, subscription, even all that he had. Nay, he made up 
to several people who had treated him ill, only in order that he 
might make their works better. 

What charity to persons in distress !—What care when he 
relieved any man, to relieve him in the best manner in bis 
power ! He gave not in a cold manner, as so many rich pei- 
sons do, but his heart felt the distress of those he assisted ; he 
inquired into their circumstances ; he gave them his advice» 
and often when the unhappy persons relieved by him went 
away, used to say, with tears in his eyes—Good God, how 
small a time will this trifle last him! | , 

He had read all the Greek and Latin authors, and all the 
Arabick ones, more than once ; he was likewise acquainted: 
with the best Italian, French, English, and German writers. 
He read Tillotson’s, and Barrow’s sermons constantly, and used 
to translate them for me into French. 

His memory was so wonderful, that he fastened on all he 
heard. He could repeat a sermon he had heard almost verba- 
tim. 

He was a pious man inthe truest sense of the word, and 
would not have parted with his religion for any thing this 
world could have afforded, but never troubled himself whether 
the Lutherans or Reformed were in the right. He only wish- 
ed that all men were as honest and well meaning as his mini- 
ster Zollicoffre. Good he wished to all mankind, let them 
have what names they would; nor did he ever pray to his Cre- 
ator for himself without praying at the same time for the whole 
race of mankind. If he doubted about some of the particular 
doctrines, this was no fault of his will, he had no doubt about 
any of those which condemn a bad life: The tenets which 
God has thought proper that men should be divided about he 
hoped to know there where all knowledge is. 

In the last days of his life he called all his learned works 
trifles. All these troublesome labours, said he, cannot pre- 
serve me from the judgment seat, at which [ must soon,ap- 
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pear.—Myonly confidence proceeds from the thoughts of hav- 
ing lived uprightly before God. | 

His sufferings, which were severe, could not draw the least 
groan from bim, and a few minutes before his dissolution I 
heard him call on his Redeemer. 

So far Mrs. Reiske.—I had once thought of adding Profes- 
sor Morus’s critique of our author’s works, which is excellent, 
but as it is printed in the Vova Acta Eruditorum, for the year 
1774, I conceive that the generality of my readers would rather 
choose to be referred to a book (which is in the British Muse- 
um, and every publick library, and which, those who are not 
upon the spot may easily procure a copy from) than have this 
Review filled up with matter that is to be found elsewhere. 

The result of it is that the Oratores Graeci was a work of 
choice, but all the rest, such as the Plutarch, the Dionysius 
Halicarnessensis, and the Theocritus, editions for the booksel- 
lers. 


FOR THE ANTHOLOGY. 


REMARKS ON ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF THE ROMAN POETS. 
No. 14. 


JUVENAL. 


Quicquid agunt homines, votum, timor, ira, voluptas, 
Gaudia, discursus, nostri est farrago libelli. 
Juv. Sat. I. 85. 


CCommeEnrArons, close interpreters, translators, paraphrasts, 
imitators, and plagiarists have done much to render us familiar 
with Juvenal. He has been expounded in Latin and English ; 
he has been metamorphosed into a kind of Angio-Roman poet ; 
he has been translated by some with tolerabie success ; and 
has been as often imitated and plundered, as any writer of an- 
tiquity. 

Barten Holyday and Sir Robert Stapylton were the two ear- 
liest translators of Juvenal into English verse. Their works 
were published before the middle of the seventeenth century. 
Whether one was excited to the undertaking by discovering 
the design of the other, or whether both proceeded in the work 
unknown to each other is uncertain ; but it happened, that 
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their versions were published nearly at the same time. Sta- 
pylton’s issued from the press first, but Holyday’s is said to 
have been first finished. : 

We have not been able to procure a copy of Holyday’s ver- 
sion. The following passage, selected from a number of quo- 
tations which we have accidentally found, is probably a favour- 
able specimen of his manner.* 


Sat. X 1, &e. 
« Omnibus in terris, quae sunt a Gadibus usqne 
Auroram et Gangem, pauci dignoscere possunt 
Vera bona, atque illis multimiim diversa, remota 
Erroris nebula ; quid enim ratione timemus, 
Aut cupimus ? Quid tam dextro pede concipis, ut te 
Conatus non poeniteat, votique peracti ' 
Evertére domos totas optantibus ipsis 
Dii faciles?” d 


*¢ In all the world, which between Cadiz lies 
And eastern Ganges, few there are so wise 

To know true good from feign’d, without all mist 
Of error. For by reason’s rule what is’t 

We fear or wish ? What is’t we e’er begun 

With foot so right, but we disliked it done ? 
Whole houses td’ easie gods have overthrown 

At their fond prayers, that did the houses own.” 


It would be unpardonable to waste time in criticising such 
versification as this. But the reader will indulge us in a few 
remarks on the passage, which will evince the futility of an at- 
tempt to make a translation from a poet in a dead language at 
once literal, and pleasing, and intelligible. 

“ Without all mist of errour” is an unfortunate translation of 
remota erroris nebula, and its meaning, if it have any, is very 
indeterminate. The figure might be retained with propriety 
by a translator, who would allow himself proper compass of 
expression. The next figure, “ quid tam dextro pede concipis,” 
rendered ‘ what is’t we e’er begun with foot so right,” is bar- 
barous. To do or wish a thing fede dextro or fede sinistroisa 


* With respect to Holyday’s merit as a translator, the writer gave his 
opinion in the last number of his Remarks, &c. -Considering him merely 
as a poet, it cannot but excite a smile when he says; “as for publish 
ing poetry, it needs no defence, there being, if my Lord Verulam’s judg- 
ment shall be admitted, a divine rapture in it !” 
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common metonymy to express the prosperity of an action, or 
the happy accomplishment of a desire, and the contrary. As 
Mr. Holyday would aim at such a literal sort of translation, it 
is pity he had not written with so right foot. To finish the pue- 
rile strictness of this passage, Holyday renders “ Dii faciles” 
— h’ easie gods. Such a translation in the odes of Anacreon 
would at once remind us of the jolly revels of the powers 
above. But meeting it in the grave satires of Juvenal it can- 
not but excite surprise. 

Stapylton has been sdhomeedinal to have surpassed Holyday 
in the versification of his work, and Holyday to have excelled 
Stapylton in judgment, and accuracy, and critical acumen.* 
The vanity of Stapylton in estimating the value of his annota- 
tions, which are not above the capacity of the meanest book- 
maker or compiler, ts truly amusing. In his preface to the 
reader he says, “if (with Plato) you confess Juvenal to be a 
philosopher, I hope I shall prevail with you to allow him to be 
a little obscure, at least in terms of art ; yet indeed, if he be 
not clear even in the most difficultest places, you shall blame 
yourself for not perusing my annotations, to which you are di- 
rected.” 

If we deduct from Stapylton a sufficient, though sometimes 
a very unjustifiable fidelity to Juvenal, we leave little to com- 
mend. He has here and there a tolerable couplet,—and then 
he stumbles, and falls, and with difficulty recovers. 

The following extract will exhibit his version much above 
its usual merit. It is a passage which immediately succeeds 
the description of a school, in which was taught the, art of 
carving meat. v2 

Sat. XI. 142. 


Nec frustum capreae subducere nec latus Afrae 
Novit avis noster tirunculus, ac rudis omni 
Tempore, et exiguae frustis imbutus ofellae. 
Plebeios calices, et paucis assibus emptos 

Porriget incultus puer, atque a frigore tutus ; 

Non Phryx, aut Lycius non a mangone petitus 
Quisquam erit, et magno. Cum posces, posce Latine. 


“To carve a goat, a capon’s wing to cut, 
My novice boy to school was never put ; 


* Gifford’s essay on the Roman satirists, p. 25. 
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But always rudely bred, his carving work 

Was but to give his fellows bits of pork. 

Plebeian glasses for small prices sold 

Brings my rude boy, whose clothes defie the cold. 
On me no Phrygian youth, no Lycian waits, 
Bought of the Mango at excessive rates. 

All Romans mine ; when any thing you would, 
Pray call, but call for’t as a Roman should.” 

For a passage rendered so nearly literal, this is as good as 
could be expected from Stapylton. But as a translation into a 
vernacular language should be accommodated to the mere rea- 
der of that language, it is certainly improper to retain a word 
of the original, which is not naturalized in the language of the 
translation. The only definition of the English word mango 
is a species of fruit after it is pickled ; but in the above pas- 
sage of Juvenal, it means a person, who sold slaves in the mar- 
ket, particularly of the description which he mentions. There 
are other exceptionable things in this passage, which we pass 
ever. 

The translation of Stapylton is not calculated to gain Juve- 
nal any admirers ; nor does it exhibit his true features. 

We are told by Horace, that Alexander forbad by an edict 
that any painter should paint his likeness except Apelles, or 
any statuary, except Lysippus. But if Juvenal had foreseen 
Stapylton’s metamorphosis of his true person, he would have 
considered it a harmless kind of efigy, which could not dis- 
grace him among connoisseurs, while it was scarcely ludicrous 

enough to please the mob. 

Dryden was an artist of a higher rank, and readily complied 
with the wish of the London booksellers to deliver Juvenal 
from the frigid literality, the obsolete phraseology, and the 
lame versification of his former English translators. Dryden 
engaged in this work the most distinguished poets of his time ; 
for, says Johnson, his “ reputation was such, that no man was 
unwilling to serve the muses under him.” The “ general cha- 
racter of this translation,” he adds, “ will be givén, when it is 
said to preserve the wit but to want the dignity of the original.” 
It is certainly difficult to decide the general character of this 
work, for it is as various as the number of translators. 

The first, third, sixth, tenth, and sixteenth satires were 


translated by Mr. Dryden. They are stamped with the-same 
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peculiarities, which mark his translation of Persius. We are 
sometimes doubtful whether to be pleased with the genius of 
the man, or offended at the licentiousness of the translator. 
We are occasionally compelled to sneer as criticks, and to laugh 
as good humoured men. 

The following are a few out of numerous examples of his 
freedom with Juvenal. 

In describing Codrus’ bed, which was to be sure somewhat 
outré, Juvenal says, 


«¢ Lectus erat Codro Procula minor,” 


Codrus had a bed shorter than (his wife) Procula. But Dry- 
den finding so good an opportunity for ridiculing poor Codrus, 
and his wife, and his bed, thus translates these five Latin 
words ; 
‘‘ Codrus had but one bed, so short to boot, 
That his short wife’s short legs hung dangling out.” 
Juvenal delivers the following aphorism ; 


‘¢ Intolerabilius nihil est quam foemina dives. Sat. VI. 459. 


But Dryden, that a wife at any rate was somewhat difficult 
to be tolerated, renders the line ; 


‘* When poor she’s scarce a tolerable evil, 
But rich and fine a wife’s a very devil.” 


One example more we select from the tenth satire. Juve- 
nal, after describing the ambition and the misfortunes of Xer- 
xes, adds ; 


‘* Has toties optata exegit gloria poenas. Sat. X. 87.” 


The meaning of which is, so often did the glory which he ear- 
nestly desired terminate in fain. But Dryden renders it, 


‘¢ For fame he prayed, but let the event declare, 
He had no mighty penn’worth of his prayer.” 


Thus prayer is the price of a favour, and if a petition is an- 
swered, and terminates unhappily, the bargain is a bad one. 

We observe the same general defects in Dryden’s Juvenal, 
which are noticed in his Persius. He is often diffuse, where 
Juvenal is compressed, and merry, when 4e is grave. False. 
rhymes and false measure occur in every page. But, not-. 
withstanding he is so often found tripping, and trifling with his 
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author, we are compelled, on comparing him with his associ- 
ates in the same task, to regret that he did not perform the 
whole. 

In his introduction to the sixth satire of Juvenal, Dryden 
apologises for translating it. The apology is more than we 
had a right to expect. He seems to have thought it a favora- 
ble opportunity to say some flattering things of the fair sex, and 
to exculpate himself from the charge of coinciding with Juve- 
nal in his indiscriminate attack on the morals of the defence- 
less. But having overcome his diffidence, and begun the en- 
terprize, he was harassed by no fears and checked by no ob- 
stacles. He seldom suffered his author to outstrip him in the 
hideousness of his scenes, and sometimes pressed him to the 
utmost excess of indelicacy and sarcasm. 


There are passages however in the translation of this satire, 
which indicate a wonderful talent. The following is an exam- 


ple of sprightliness, together with a tolerable transfusion of the 
sense. 
Sat. VI 433. 
Illa tamen gravior quae cum discumbere coepit, 
Laudat Virgilium, periturae ignoscit Elisae : 
Committit vates, et comparat inde Maronem, 
Atque alia parte in trutina suspendit Homerum: 
Cedunt Grammatici, vincuntur rhetores, omnis 
Turba tacet, nec causidicus nec praeco loquatur, 
Alteranec mulier: verborum tanta cadit vis. 
Tot pariter pelves, et tintinnabula dicas 
Pulsari. 
‘“* But of all plagues, the greatest is untold, 
The booklearn’d wife in Greek and Latin bold ; 
The critick dame who at her table sits, 
Ifomer and Virgil quotes, and weighs their wits, N 
And pities Dido’s agonizing fits. J 
She has so far the ascendant of the board, 
The prating pedant puts not in one word. 
The man of law is nonplust in his sute, 
Nay, every other female tongue is mute. 
Hammers and beating anvils you would swear, 
And Vulcan with his whole militia there.” 


Dryden has not been remarkably fortunate in his version of 


the tenth, which he callsa “ divine satire.’ He is sometimes 
found dozing : 
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** Verum opere in longo fas est obrepere somnum.” 


In the translation of the second satire, Mr. Tate does not re- 
fine on his author, but leaves the grosser parts of the poem in 
their full deformity. In the fifteenth, he is more polished, and 
has given an interest to what has sometimes been deemed one 
of the more dull parts of Juvenal. 

The following lines bear a good degree of resemblance to 
Juvenal, in the description of the gods of Egypt. 


Sat. XV. 7. 


Hic piscem fluminis, illic 

Oppida tota canem venerantur, nemo Dianam. ‘ 
Porrum et cepe nefas viddare, ac frangere morsu. 

O sanctas gentes, quibus haec nascuntur in hortis 
Numina! Lanatis animalibus abstinet omnis 

Mensa. Nefas illic foetum jugulare capellae ; 
Carnibus humanis vesci licet. 





“¢ Fish-gods you’l meet, with fins and scales o’ergrown, 
Diana’s dogs ador’d in every town ; 

Her dogs have temples, but the goddess none ! 

*Tis mortal sin an onion to devour, 

Each clove of garlick is a sacred power ! 

Religious nations sure, and blest abodes, 

Where every orchard is o’errun with gods ! 

To killits murder, sacrilege to eat 

A kid or lamb ; man’s flesh is lawful meat !” 


Duke, in his translation of the fourth satire, has manifested 
little of the spirit or the wit of Dryden. 

The version of the fifth satire by Rev. William Bowles is 
distinguished by no peculiarity. It does not disgrace the 
work ; but is very much wanting in the spice of satire. 

The seventh, by Charles Dryden, is one of the best pieces 
in the work. It is sufficiently dissimilar in its manner to the 
productions of the father to prove it genuine. And, while it 
is not destitute of wit and vigour, it contains fewer liberties 
and a greater regard tothe manner of Juvenal. 

The following lines, which demand that the poet should be 
free from care and want, have considerable merit. 


Sat. VII. 58. 


Cupidus silvarum, aptusque bibendis 
Fontibus Aonidum. Neque enim cantare sub antro 
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Pierio, thyrsumve potest contingere sana 
Paupertas atque aeris inops, quo nocte, dieque 
Corpus eget. Satur est, cum dicit Horatius, Euhoé. 
Quis locus ingenio ; nisi cum se carmine solo 
Vexant, et dominis Cirrhae Nisaeque feruntur 
Pectora nostra duas non admittentia curas ? 
Magnae mentis opus, nec de lodice paranda 
Attonitae, currus et equos, faciesque deorum 
Aspicere. 


‘* He must have groves, and lonely mountains choose, 
And easie solitudes to bait his muse ; 

Unvexed with thought of wants, which may betide, 
Or for tomorrow’s dinner to provide. 

Horace ne’er wrote but with a rosy cheek, 

His belly pamper’d, and his sides were sleek. 

A wit should have no care, or this alone, 

To make his rising numbers justly run. 

Phoebus and Bacchus, those two jolly gods, ~ 
Bear no starv’d poets to their bless’d abodes. 

Tis not for hungry wit, with want control’d, 

The face of Jove in council to behold.” 


The translator might have touched more delicately upon 
Horace ; for, though satur est, cum dicit Horatius, euhoé im- 
plies that he was well fed, and joined in the exclamation of the 
disciples of Bacchus, the translation ought to have risen above 
vulgarity. 

Stepney’s version of the eighth satire retains little of the 
spirit or sentiment of Juvenal, and might be read without leav- 
ing much anxiety to know the author. 

The ninth by Stephen Harvey is worthy a place among the 
translations of Dryden. It has much of his poetick fire ; the 
version is less exceptionable, and the diction more polished. 

The eleventh satire fell to Congreve. In his manner he is 
sprightly, and he wields with dexterity the weapon of satire. 
But he has manifested a carelessness throughout, and his 
rhymes are intolerable. 

Of Mr. Power’s lifeless translation of the twelfth satire we 
have little to say. It is a rule given by Roscommon and 
others, that there should be some kindred qualities between an 
author and his translator. But Mr. P. gives no proof of such 
kindred with Juvenal. If he sometimes rises a /ittle above the 
low level of his verse, itis only to sink again : Vergit ad imum. 
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The thirteenth satire was translated by Mr Creech. John- 
son gives him the solitary praise of having imitated the gran- 
deur of Juvenal.’ It must be allowed, that he has succeeded 
better in this attempt, than in any similar one. We are hapi- 
fry to allow it ; but it is a small return for the injury he has 
done Theocritus, and Lucretius, and Horace. 

It is with pleasure, that the name of Dryden is recognized, 
as the translator of the fourteenth satire. Expectation more 
than ordinary is associated with the name of Dryden ; and it 
is not in this instance disappointed. John Dryden, jun. inhe- 
rited no small portion of his father’s poetick gifts ; and this 
production is witness, that, had he turned his attention to poe- 
try, he would certainly have excelled. 

It must be seen that this translation, thus consisting of patch- 
work, is far from conveying Juvenal fairly tothe English rea- 
der. From the diversity of genius in the translators, it fails in 
that uniformity, which is necessary to please. Many of the 
translations are careless, and probably hurried performances. 
They afford bad grammar, bad logick, and bad rhymes most 
abundantly. But, as criticism in these respects might render 


the examination too minute, it must be reserved for the more 
modern translations of Juvenal. 


ee 


SILVA, No. 75. 


Accipe felices Atlantica munera sylvas. 
MARTIAL. 


WINES OF THE ANCIENTS. 


Tue juice of the grape from time immemorial has held on 
the human palate the claims of a favourite. The Greeks and 
Romans were by no means incurious in the selection and pre- 
paration of their wines. Among the latter, the Falernian wine 
was probably the strongest and most austere. The Caecubum 
was more celebrated for its pleasantness and salubrity, accord- 
ing to the testimony of Galen and of Pliny. Horace mentions 
these two together with the Calenum and Formianum, as the 
generous liquors which graced the table of opulent Macaenas. 
The “ vile Sabinum,” the common vin du fays, was among 
‘the poorer kinds, yet its quality was much improved by age. 
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The length of time necessary to bring to perfection different 
wines is doubtful. Something has been gathered relative to 
this subject from Horace, ode 8. lib. 3. 


Hic dies anno redeunte festus 
Corticem astrictum pice demovebit = 
Amphorae fumum bibere institutae 

Consule Tullo. 


Madame Dacier supposes with Le Fevre that Horace alludes 
to the first consulship of L. Volcatius Tullus in the year of 
Rome 687 ; in which case the wine would have been forty- 
three years old, allowing that the Ode was written, as its con- 
tents indicate, after the conquest of the Cantabrians by Agrippa. 
This wine would not suffer by comparison with the best O. P. 
of the moderns, provided its quality was uniformly improved 
by age. Pliny however states that wines deteriorated aftcr a 
certain period, or rather that they became insalubrious after 
fifteen or twenty years. Whether he spoke in the character 
of an epicure or physician, ho wever, admits of doubt. 

A wit of my acquaintance proposes an emendation in v. 12. 
ode 29, lib. 3. 


Fumum et O. P.’s strepitumque Romae. 


VOLTAIRE. 

Ar the rehearsal of one of Voltaire’s tragedies, M. Cramer, 
a bookseller at Geneva, and Voltaire’s own immediate publi- 
sher, was finishing a part which he had undertaken in the per- 
formance, and which ended with some dying sentences. Vol- 
taire, who was present at the representation, being displeased 
with one or two faux pas, exclaimed with much warmth, 
* Mons. Cramer, you have lived like a prince, but, faith, you 
die like a bookseller.” 


OVID’s IBIS. 

Tuis poem, written in imitation of Callimachus, constitutes 
a specimen of the most poignant invective and bitter impreca- 
tion perhaps extant. The poet during his adversity had suf- 
fered much from the malignant efforts of an enemy, who by 
the basest calumnies had endeavoured to prevent his reinstate- 
ment in fortune and reputation. The wife of Ovid had been 
Persecuted by his addresses, and the fragments of a ruined 
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The thirteenth satire was translated by Mr Creech. John- 
son gives him the solitary praise of having imitated the gran- 
deur of Juvenal. It must be allowed, that he has succeeded 
better in this attempt, than in any similar one. We are hap- 
fry to allow it ; but it is a small return for the injury he has 
done Theocritus, and Lucretius, and Horace. 

It is with pleasure, that the name of Dryden is recognized, 
as the translator of the fourteenth satire. Expectation more 
than ordinary is associated with the name of Dryden ; and it 
is not in this instance disappointed. John Dryden, jun. inhe- 
rited no small portion of his father’s poetick gifts ; and this 
production is witness, that, had he turned his attention to poe- 
try, he would certainly have excelled. 

It must be seen that this translation, thus consisting of patch- 
work, is far from conveying Juvenal fairly tothe English rea- 
der. From the diversity of genius in the translators, it fails in 
that uniformity, which is necessary to please. Many of the 
translations are careless, and probably hurried performances. 
They afford bad grammar, bad logick, and bad rhymes most 
abundantly. But, as criticism in these respects might render 
the examination too minute, it must be reserved for the more 
modern translations of Juvenal. 
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Accipe felices Atlantica munera sylvas. 
MARTIAL. 


WINES OF THE ANCIENTS. 


Tue juice of the grape from time immemorial has held on 
the human palate the claims of a favourite. The Greeks and 
Romans were by no means incurious in the selection and pre- 
paration of their wines. Among the latter, the Falernian wine 
was probably the strongest and most austere. The Caecubum 
was more celebrated for its pleasantness and salubrity, accord- 
ing to the testimony of Galen and of Pliny. Horace mentions 
these two together with the Calenum and Formianum, as the 
generous liquors which graced the table of opulent Macaenas. 
The “ vile Sabinum,” the common vin du fays, was among 
‘the poorer kinds, yet its quality was much improved by age. 
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The length of time necessary to bring to perfection different 
wines is doubtful. Something has been gathered relative to 
this subject from Horace, ode 8. lib. 3. 


Hic dies anno redeunte festus 
Corticem astrictum pice demovebit - 
Amphorae fumum bibere institutae 

Consule Tullo. 


Madame Dacier supposes with Le Fevre that Horace alludes 
to the first consulship of L. Volcatius Tullus in the year of 
Rome 687 ; in which case the wine would have been forty- 
three years old, allowing that the Ode was written, as its con- 
tents indicate, after the conquest of the Cantabrians by Agrippa. 
This wine would not suffer by comparison with the best O. P. 
of the moderns, provided its quality was uniformly improved 
by age. Pliny however states that wines deteriorated after a 
certain period, or rather that they became insalubrious after 
fifteen or twenty years. Whether he spoke in the character 
of an epicure or physician, ho wever, admits of doubt. 

A wit of my acquaintance proposes an emendation in v. 12. 
odé 29, lib. S. 


Fumum et O. P.’s strepitumque Romae. 


VOLTAIRE. 

Ar the rehearsal of one of Voltaire’s tragedies, M. Cramer, 
a bookseller at Geneva, and Voltaire’s own immediate publi- 
sher, was finishing a part which he had undertaken in the per- 
formance, and which ended with some dying sentences. Vol- 
taire, who was present at the representation, being displeased 
with one or two faux pas, exclaimed with much warmth, 
‘Mons. Cramer, you have lived like a prince, but, faith, you 
die like a bookseller.” 


OVID’S IBIS. 

THis poem, written in imitation of Callimachus, constitutes 
a specimen of the most poignant invective and bitter impreca- 
tion perhaps extant. The poet during his adversity had suf- 
fered much from the malignant efforts of an enemy, who by 
the basest calumnies had endeavoured to prevent his reinstate- 
ment in fortune and reputation. The wife of Ovid had been 
Persecuted by his addresses, and the fragments of a ruined 
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estate were attempted with unrelenting rapacity. This ene- 
my, under the fictitious name of Ibis, the poet has denounced 
in a strain of execration, which for boldness and asperity has 
scarcely a parallel. The anathemas of papal vengeance, the 
curses of Baldwin and of Kehama are not more terribly severe. 
The object of so much malediction is uncertain. Hyginus, a 
¢rammarian and mythologician of the time has been suspected 
as the real Ibis, but no testimony respecting him is certain.— 
The spirit of the writer may be collected from the following 


extracts. 


Terra tibi fruges, amnis tibi deneget undas, 
Deneget afflatus ventus et aura suos ; 

Nec tibi sol clarus, nec sit tibi lucida Phoebe; 
Destituant oculos sidera cuncta tuos. 

Nec se Vulcanus, ne se tibi praebeat aer, 
Nec tibi det tellus, nec tibi pontus iter. 

Exul, inops erres, alienaque limina lustres, 
Exiguumque petas ore tremente cibum. 

Nec corpus querulo nec mens vacet aegra dolore, 
Noxque die gravior sit tibi, nocte dies. 

Sisque miser semper, nec sis miserabilis ulli ; 
Gaudeat adversis foemina virque tuis- 

Accedat lachrymis odium, dignusque putere 
Qui mala cum tuleris plurima, plura feras. 


* * cl * 


His vivus furiis agitabere ; mortuus isdem 
Et brevior poena vita futura tua est. 

Nec tibi contingent funus lachrymaeque tuorum ; 
Indeploratum projiciere caput. 

Carnificis manu populo plaudente traheris, 
Infixusquae tuis ossibus uncus erit ; 

Ipsae te fugient quae carpunt omnia flammae, 
Respuet injustum justa cadaver humus. 

Unguibus et rostro tardus trahet ilia vultur, 
Et scindent avidae perfida corda canes : 

Deque tuo fiet, licet hac sis laude superbus, 
Insatiabilibus corpore rixa lupis, 

In loca ab Elysiis diversa fugabere campis, &c. 


NIAGARA FALLS 


Have been materially changed during a Century, if we may 
judge from the following description by Father Louis Henni- 
pin, who published a book of travels in the reign of king Wil- 
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liam, 1698. ‘“ Betwixt the lake Ontario and Erie there is a 
vast and prodigious cadence of water, which falls down after a 
surprizing and astonishing manner, insomuch that the universe 
does not affords its parallel. *Tis true Italy and Suedeland 
boast of some such things, but we may well say they are but 
sorry patterns, when compar’d to this of which we now speak. 
At the foot of this horrible precipice we meet with the river 
Niagara, which is not above a quarter of a teague broad, but is 
wonderfully deep in some places. It is so rapid above this de- 
scent, that it violently hurries down the wild beasts, while en- 
deavouring to pass it to feed on the other side, they not being 
able to withstand the force ofits current, which inevitably casts 
them headlong above six hundred foot high ! 

* This wonderful downfal is compounded of two great cross 
streams of water and two falls with an isle sloping along the 
middle of ir. The waters which fall from this horrible preci- 
pice do foam and boy] after the most hideous manner imagina- 
ble, making an outrageous noise more terrible than that of 
thunder ; for when the wind blows out of the south their dis- 
mal roaring may be heard more than fifteen leagues off.” 


COSMETICKS 
AreE demanded in proportion to the deficiency of real charms. 
Witness the following epigram of Rolli : 


Non posson mille e mille 
Poetiche parole 
Descriver l’altre belle, 
Ma per descriver Fille . 
Ne bastano tre sole,— 
Ossa, rosetto e pelle. 


While scarce a thousand poets’ lies 

The charms of other belles make known, 
For gentle Phyllis quite suffice 

Three simple words—rouge, skin and bone. 


TO THE JEWS 
Justin Martyr says, “ God promised that you should be ae 
the sand on the sea-shore ; and so you are indeed, in more sen- 
ses than one. You are as numerous, and you are as barren, 
and incapable of producing any thing good.” 
VOL. X. A2 
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VARIETY OF SKIES. 

AMBROSE PHILIPS, the Pastoral writer, says Jortin, was so- 
lemn and pompous in conversation. “At a coffee-house-he was 
discoursing upon pictures, and pitying the painters, who in 
their historical pieces always draw the same sort of sky- 
“They should travel,” said he, “and then they would see, 
that there is a different sky in every country, in England, 
France, Italy, and so forth.”—“ Your remark is just,” said a 
grave gentleman, who sat by, “I have been a traveller, and 
can testify that what you observe is true: But-.the greatest 
variety of skies that I found was in Poland.”—“‘In Poland, 
Sir ?” said Philips.—* Yes, in Poland : for there is Sobiesky, 
and Sarbieusky, and Jablousky, and Podebrasky, and mang 
more Skies, Sir.” 
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A Statement of Facts relative to the establishment and frrogress 
of the Elgin Botanick Garden, and the subsequent disposal of 
the same to the state of New York. By David Hosack, M. D. 
Professor of Botany and Materia Medica in Columbia Col- 
lege. New York; Van Winkle. 1811. 


Hortus Elginensis ; or a Catalogue of Plants indigenous and 
exotick, cultivated in the Elgin Botanick Garden in the vici- 


nity of New York ; by the same. Second edition enlarged. 
J. & T. Swords. 


"Tne branches of natural science cannot in general be pursu- 
ed with advantage, except as they are connected with actual 
exemplification from specimens or experiments. The de- 
partments of natural history in particular are so intimately de- 
pendant on this kind of illustration, that they can neither be 
taught nor studied to any effect where facilities for the de- 
monstration of their subjects are wanting. In botany this 
requisite is supplied from plates, from preserved specimens, 
and lastly from plants themselves in their natural state of 
growth and perfection. The collection of living specimens 
from a kingdom whose subjects are so numerous and so exten- 
sively diffused, is an undertaking of such magnitude and diffi- 
culty, that hitherto it has been accomplished in any conside- 
rable degree only by legislative patronage, or by a more than 
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the United States a number of botanick establishments both of 
a publick and private kind are at present supported in various 
degrees of amplitude and maturity. No one has yet attained 
that eminence which the extent of our country and the yariety 
of its products seems to require, as a repository of its trea- 
sures ; yet from several, promises of future importance are 
sufficient to justify the hopes of their founders. 

The garden at Kingsess, four miles from Philadelphia, 
founded in 1727, by John Bartram, botanist to the king of Great 
Britain, is the oldest institution of note in the United States. 
This delightful spot, comprizing about eight acres of ground, 
is situated on a gradual declivity descending from the man- 
sion house of the owner to the western bank of the Schuylkill. 
It is copiously stored with the indigenous productions of the 
country, judiciously and tastefully arranged. The length of 
time since its establishment has enabled the trees to attain 
their growth, an advantage not experienced by institutions of 
recent date. The garden is chiefly under the management of 
Mr. William Bartram, son of the founder, who, assisted by 
others of his family, continues at an advanced age to cultivate 
with his own hands the field of his father’s industry. There 
is something peculiarly interesting in the appearance of this 
venerable man, solacing the feebleness of age by the same pur- 
suits which have constituted the pastime of his youth, and the 
rational exercise of his manhood. 

The green house and pleasure grounds of William Hamil- 
ton, Esq. near Philadelphia, merit notice among the botanick 
coliections of the country. The assemblage of exoticks in 
the green and hot houses is stated to be the richest and most 
valuable on the continent. These buildings measure 140 feet in 
front, and contain, it 1s said,* upwards of five thousand species 
ofplants. The elegance of surrounding objects, and the libe- 
ral hospitality of the owner has rendered a visit to the “* Wood- 
lands” a highly desirable object to the stranger. 

The garden of the Botanick Society of South Carolina, 
established by private subscription and patronized by legisla- 
tive liberality, possesses local advantages much superiour to 
more northern institutions of the kind. Though at present it 


* See Port Folio, Vol. 1]. New Series. 
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is not in a state of great advancement, yet it is not to be sup- 
posed that an establishment of this kind will be suffered to lan- 
guish in the midst of a climate whose temperature renders 
practicab.e and easy the cultivation of many vegetables, which 
bear the rigours of a northern winter only under the expen- 
sive protection of the green and hot house. 

The botanick garden at Elgin, three miles from New York, 
is now among the most considerable of the United States. 
The establishment, progress and present condition of this gar- 
den constitute the subject of the two pamphlets before us. 

From the fist of these it appears, that soon after the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Hosack to the joint professorship of botany and 
materia medica in Columbia college, he made application in 
1797 to the board of trustees of that institution for the endow- 
ment of the professorship with a certain annual salary sufficient 
to defray the expenses of a small garden, for the purpose of 
cultivating such plants as furnish medicines, or are otherwise 
necessary for medical instruction. But though a committee 
from the trustees reported in favour of the appropriation of 
the sum of three hundred pounds per annum for five years, 
yet from a deficiency in the funds of the college, the endow- 
ments could not take place. 

In 1800 a memorial to the same purpose was presented to 
the legislature of New York ; but the subject being postponed, 
Dr. Hosack resolved to devote his own private funds to the 
prosecution of an object, the utility of which appeared so obvi- 
ous. He accordingly purchased a lot of ground, situated at 
Elgin, three and an half miles from the city of New York. 
This was cleared, enclosed with a well constructed stone wall, 
and put in order for the reception of plants, the collection of 
which was prosecated with considerable industry. Finding 
these improvements to be attended with very considerable and 
increasing expense, more than prudence would justify on the 
part of an individual, Dr. Hosack was induced to repeat his ap- 
plication for legislative aid, and finally to offer the whole esta- 
blishment to the state for sale at a fair and equitable valuation. 
After many vexatious failures and delays, an act passed the le- 
eislature in March, 1810, directing the commissioners of the 
land office to treat with Dr. Hosack for the purchase of the 
rarden and its appurtenances at a fair and equitable valuation. 
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In consequence of this act, the sum of seventy four thousand, 
two hundred and sixty eight dollars and seventy five cents was 
offered and accepted, this sum being the appraisement by a 
committee appointed for the purpose, of the garden, its walls 
and appurtenances, exclusive of the plants, shrubs, and trees 
contained In it. 

Dr. H. was induced to make this publication with a view to 
correct a number of prevalent errours on the subject, originat- 
ing partly in ignorance and partly in misrepresentation. 

The second pamphlet contains an account of the present 
condition of the Elgin botanick garden, and a catalogue of its 
plants. The ground of this establishment, comprizing twenty 
acres, is now enclosed with a durable stone wall seven feet in 
height ; which is lined with a belt of shrubs and forest trees 
of different kinds. An extensive green house and two spa- 
cious hot houses, forming a front of 180 feet, are erected. 
The catalogue of plants comprizes about three thousand dif- 
ferent species, among which are many rare and curious exo- 
ticks from various remote parts of the globe. 

Much praise is due to Dr. Hosack for the persevering attach- 
ment to science which has induced him to prosecute with so 
much zeal a pursuit which involved the partial sacrifice 
and more extensive hazard of his individual fortune. This 
gentleman ranks among his correspondents a number of natu- 
ralists of the first eminence in Europe and elsewhere, whose 
liberality has contributed not a little to the advancement of his 
institution. He announces an intention shortly to commence 
the publication of “ American Botany, or a Flora of the United 
States,” containing a description of the plants, their essential 
characters, &c. kc. to be, illustrated with coloured engravings, 
after the manner of the English Botany of Dr. Smith. A work 
of this kind, if properly executed, in addition to the proposed 
works of the very accurate and indefatigable Dr. Barton, of 
Philadelphia, will place the natural history of this country on a 
footing not less respectable than that of many countries much 
longer known. | 

It is impossible to quit this interesting subject without ad- 
verting to the establishment in the vicinity of this metropolis,* 


* For an account of the establishment for natural history in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, see Anthology for 1808, page 595. 
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commenced under happy auspices, but progressing slowly for 
want of the fostering support which is indispensably necessary 


to every institution in its infant state. Few objects have grea- 


ter claims on the munificence of the wealthy, than one which 
unites the elegance of art with the utility of science. From 
the remotest antiquity a garden or similar situation has been 
considered the most appropriate seat of refined and rational 
enjoyment. Witness the Eden of the sacred, and the Elysi- 
um of profane writers. In every age of the world a predi- 
lection for the pursuits, uses, and amusements of horticul- 
ture has prevailed ; from the splendid extravagance, which 
erected the hanging gardens of Babylon, to the laborious eco- 
nomy, which framed and furnished the floating gardens of 
Mexico. With regard to the study of botany, although the 
game mental improvement may not arise from a science ex- 
ercising the memory chiefly, which is to be expected from 
more abstruse investigations ; yet the very obvious utility of 
a knowledge of the productions of the soil, to agriculture, the 
arts, and to medicine, is too great not to command cultivation 
and patronage. The identification of a single species may be 
ef incalculable consequence in preventing the effect of igno- 
rance or imposture on the lives and health of society. 
Patriotism and local attachment should direct the liberality 
of patrons of science here, toward an object, which alone can 
place the state of natural history in Massachusetts on a par 
with its standing in sister states. The severity of our climate 
renders necessary expenses, which are not incurred under a 
milder sun, yet this cannot operate as any objection to our bo- 
tanical progress when it is recollected, that scarce any coun- 
try has gone beyond Sweden in the successful cultivation of a 
knowledge of the earth’s productions; and that the greatest 
naturalist the world ever saw, received his existence on the 
confines of the Baltick. 
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ARTICLE 27, 

Memoirs of the Rev. Eleazar Wheelock, D. D. Founder and 
President of Dartmouth College,and Moor’s Charity School ; 
witha Summary History of the College and School. To which 
are added, copious Extracts from Dr. Wheelock’s Corresfon- 

.dence. By David M’Clure, D. D. S. H. S. Pastor of a 
Church in East Windsor, Connecticut ; and Elijah Parish, 
D. D. Pastor of the Churchin Byfield, Massachusetts. New- 
buryport ; published by Edward Little and Co. C. Norris 
and Co. printers. 1811. 8vo. pp. 336. 


T ars volume contains an account of the life, character, and 
labours of Dr. Eleazar Wheelock—of the great movement 
made under his auspices for converting the Indians to Christi- 
anity—and of the history and state of Dartmouth College, or 
University. It is interspersed with remarks, opinions, com- 
ments, and effusions of one or both of the authors ; and sup- 
plied with a copious appendix of original letters and docu- 
ments of different sorts. 

Dr. Eleazar W heelock was of puritan and levitical descent. His 
great grandfather, a minister in Shropshire, suffering for non- 
conformity, emigrated to Massachusetts, and lived at Dedham 
—afterwards at Medfield, of which he was one of the principal 
proprietors, and where he died, aet. 83, in 1683. The grand- 
father settled in Mendon, and as a commander of a corps of 
cavalry, maintained the warfare against the Indians with distin- 
guished courage and perseverance ; qualities, which have con- 
tinued in the family. His father lived a respectable farmer in 
Windham, Connecticut. Eleazar, his only son, a lively youth, 
of good talents and disposition, was destined for a liberal edu- 
cation ; the more as a legacy of his grandfather, for whom he 
was named, was designed to provide for the expense. Whilst 
preparing for college at about sixteen years of age, Mr. Whee- 
lock was so happy as to have a course of religious experience, 
that gave him an undoubting confidence in his good spiritual 
estate ; and enabled him to hear the shouts of promise during 
the rest of his pilgrimage. So much, under grace, for an or- 
thodox education. A person of one description of Christians 
has learned to believe that conversion must be preached to 
some, and improvement to others—that every one arrived to 
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years of discretion has at all times a measure of moral agency, 
which he may use or abuse, and on which his final destination 
is suspended ; that he is always performing something right 
or something wrong ; and that the work of religion is done and 
doing to the end of life. Such an one will naturally judge of his 
moral condition rather by his general tenor of disposition and be- 
haviour, than by single religious acts or peculiar exercises ata 
given time. Another has been taught unconditional election, 
and supernatural grace, an influence in which there is no- 
thing between it and the mind, infusing a new principle, and 
producing specifick operations and feelings, that constitute the 
evidence of election, and insure the name of the favoured ves- 
sel of mercy in indelible characters on the book of life. With 
what interest must such a man look for the decisive process— 
for the critical moment ? With what eagerness welcome the 
new light, by which he seés himself among those who are 
sealed for redemption ? This is the holding turn in his spiri- 
tual concerns; which neither men, nor devils, nor his own re- 
maining corruptions, can make him lose. Till this has been 
accomplished, no care to keep a good conscience has any ef- 
fect to allay his fears of being lost; for the best acts of the un- 
regenerate are but specious forms of sin ; and when it is ac- 
complished, his deviations and declensions may fix distrust 
upon his evidences, but cannot impair his title. His frames 
will not be always alike satisfactory—standing at various points 
between trembling solicitude and rapturous elevation ; but so 
long as he can recur to his first experiences with a belief. that 
they were genuine, though he may be cast down, he will ne- 
ver be in despair. 

The early conversion of Mr. Wheelock is by no means the 
general privilege of the disciples of his school, however exem- 
plary and regular their lives. The change, which they deem 
Saving, is most commonly, in the case of those intended for the 
ministry, delayed till near the time when they must begin or 
relinquish their chosen calling. At that period they often find 
themselves pursued as a “ murderer by the avenger of blood, 
to the very gates of the city of refuge’”—and they must enter 
or perish. Iftheir reason survives the dismay or despondence 
of the law-work, the dreadful spasm in most instances passes 


off; and the agitation subsides into a calm, which enables 
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them first to hear the whispers of hope, and then proceed to 
the exultation of joy. The hope which Mr. W. now obtained, 
observe his biographers, afterwards proved the animating 
spring of his exertions to qualify himself for usefulness, and 
of his abundant labours to promote the best interest of man- 
kind. It was a buoyant spirit, that prevented his sinking un- 
der the discouragements and pressures that his sanguine tem- 
perament and his peculiar views. prompted him to encounter. 
It gave him a manifest advantage as a preacher in the times of 
extraordinary religious excitation which followed. Having no 
fears for himself, he was the more competent to the task of 
rousing and directing the fears of others. 

Being graduated at Yale College in 1733, with the addition- 
al honour of the Berkeley prize assigned to him as one of the 
two best scholars in Greek, he soon commenced preacher, and 
was settled in Lebanon, Connecticut. The revival above men- 
tioned soon after took place, which gave ample scope to his 
zeal and exertions, and gained him a name among the White- 
fields and Tennants of the day. He was indefatigable in his 
exertions. In one year he preached four hundred and sixty- 
five times. But this high effervescence of the popular mind 
could not last many years, and the ardent preacher found him- 
self confined to the ordinary duties of his profession in a small 
parish ; the attention of his people as he considered declining ; 
and their support of their minister not satisfactory. As may 
be supposed, this was a scene far too tame fora spirit so keen 
and active. It was plain food to a man whose appetite de- 
manded stimulants. He meditated some enterprize of pith 
and moment, some field of labour affording a wider range, and 
promising a richer harvest of usefulness, than could be found in 
his little vineyard of Lebanon. The exigences of the aborigi- 
nals of the country seized upon his mind. He resolved for 
himself to attempt making Christians of the American sava- 
ges. He thought it areproach upon our character, and a gross 
neglect of obvious duty, that more was not done to bring these 
pagan outcasts within the Christian fold. He believed that 
heaven had warned us of our guilt, by the frequent and deadly 
wars, which at various times had broken out between them and 
the whites. He was moved by a desire to give them the true 
religion for a barbarous superstition ; to improve their state of 
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society, and to fulfil the injunctions lying upon the proiessors 
of the gospel universally to endeavour to spread its light. 
The biographers do not mention what he thought of the salva- 
bility of the heathen. The doctrines he patrenised, and which 
he encouraged his missionaries to deliver, sufficiently show, 
that the uncovenanted mercies of the Creator were not in his 
creed, and that he considered every Indian convert as a brand 
plucked from the burning. This undertaking had enough of 
difficulty to inflame his ardor ; and if successful, enough of 
distinction to gratify his ambition ; for he would accomplish 
what his predecessors had attempted in vain. The means not 
less than the end wore some attraction in his eye ; for they 
offered scope to his address and management in wringing con- 
tributions from the good people who were to be solicited for 
the requisite funds. He relied with no small confidence, and 
with much reason, as the event proved, on his talents in 
this way. It would both evince and strengthen his faith in a 
particular providence ; which he did not doubt would appear 
for him in ways which he could not exactly foresee. His idea 
of personal religion as an arbitrary, immediate, and superna- 
tural infusion of the Deity, must unquestionably have subli- 
mated his zeal and animated his exertions. He believed that 
in concurrence with faithful labours, such an interposition had 
been granted to the people of New England ; why might not 
an out-pouring of the spirit be expected in favour of the Indian 
in his wigwam as well as of the villager in his humble dwel- 
ling, and the times of refreshing come upon the wilderness not 
less than the fruitful field ? 

Before he seriously began his work, he settled the question 
of his duty to his particular charge. One circumstance he 
considered decisive. They gave him but half a support— 
therefore had a right to but half his time and labour.* It is 
admitted that he was not in want, having a patrimony to draw 
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* It was probably about this time that he had the “charity to address 
the body of his people as Christians.” The doctor was telling with much 
satisfaction of the great number who had been subjects of grace in his pa- 
rish ; at the same time he complained of their injustice in not paying him 
an adequate salary. ‘‘ How is it,” said the gentleman with whom he 
was conversing, * that your people are religious and not just?” **O,” said 
the doctor, “their religion does not work out that way.” | 
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upon—and his projected design did not promise any accession 
to his income. But the services which the people did not com- 
pensate, they had no claim to receive. We admit that in this 
instance, where a greater good was to be attempted or done, 
the principle might apply ; yet we do not allow, nor do we sup- 
pose that the biographers intended to insinuate, that the amount 
of service in an office having a definite object and duty, may 
be rated by the amount of pay. One of the biographers in 
making this statement subjoins a solemn appeal to the congre- 
gations that stint their pastors. 


“‘ From the same cause [says he] other ministers of the gospel have found 
themselves in the same unpleasant discouraging dilemma. The want of 
honesty and fidelity on the part of the people, has induced them to ex- 
change their study for the field, to hear the mirth of their reapers in- 
stead of the songs of Zion, where Christians meet to praise and pray ; to 
toil with oxen instead of listening with delight to the sublime strains of 
Isaiah, or the wonderful visions of St. John, revealed in the caverns of 
Patmos. Others engage in those philosophick and literary pursuits, which 
materially interfere with their labours for their people, which abate their 
ministerial zeal, and weaken the force of labours, which are performed,” 
&e. 

«‘ You are not merely abusing your minister, dissolving the bonds of his 
obligations to you, and justifying him in deserting your service, and neglect- 
ing your immortal interests ; but you are bringing a spiritual famine upon 
your church, upon your dear children, and your own souls. You are ex- 
tinguishing the light, ready to shine upom you, and freezing the heart 
glowing with zeal for your salvation ; you are striking with a fatal palsy 
the hand, which would be exerted for your endless felicity ; you are seal- 
ing the lips which would proclaim pardon and eternal life.” 


Dr.Wheelock’s plan was to have a school at Lebanon, which 
should contain English youth designed to be missionaries, and 
Indian youth, who should be supported with a view to be quali- 
fied for missionaries and schoolmasters, or taught arts and 
agriculture, with common English education. He had alrea- 
dy tried his skill upon Sampson Occum, who gave promise of 
talents and accomplishments, such as we look for in an edu- 
cated white man. ‘Phe precise method of improving the In- 
dian character, adopted by Dr. W. it is said had never before 
been attempted. In the early times of the country, however, 
and long after, the boys and girls of the natives were frequent- 
Jy taken into reputable families and sent to school in our towns. 
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Dr. W. proceeded to organize his school, and in 1754 ob- 
tained some children from the Delaware Indians, and after- 
wards from the Six Nations, to be the subjects of his instruc- 
tion. Whilst this school continued at Lebanon, about fifteen 
years, one hundred and fifty young natives were at different 
times members of the school. Several female children were put 
in families, to be taught domestick management. A number of 
English young men, supported by the funds, passed through the 
school to college to be missionaries. The expenses of the esta- 
blishment were defrayed by monies subscribed at different 
times, by contributions, which the'doctor travelled through the 
country to solicit ; giving to the cause the expense of his jour- 
neys, besides all the chagrin and vexation awaiting this species 
of employment. It was patronised by the commissioners of 
the society in Scotland, and of the society in London, who held 
their meetings in Boston. The General Court of Massachusetts 
applied the legacy of Sir Peter Warren to the support of six 
Indian boys ; and the New Hampshire Legislature did some- 
thing in the cause. After 1762, it found patrons in several 
individuals in England and Scotland, who sent liberal dona- 
tions. It was named for a Mr. Moor, who was one of the 
earliest benefactors, giving a tenement for a school-house, and 
some land. For many years it was under the sole direction of 
Dr. Wheelock, and some gentlemen whom he associated with 
himself. In 1764, a board of correspondents appointed by the 
society in Scotland had the superintendance of the institution 
and its funds. The doctor gave it much of his time and ser- 
vice. At different periods, he sent from it into the interiour 
to the Oneidas, Mohawks, Delawares and others, several mis- 
sionaries, one or two of them represented as eminently qualifi- 
ed for the business, and a number of Indian schoolmasters.— 
The pecuniary resources, however, were not sufficient ; the 
doctor adopted the wise expedient of sending the Rev. Samp- 
son Occum, accompanied by the Rev. Nathaniel Whitaker, to 
England and Scotland. There the tawny preacher was follow- 


ed by crowded audiences, and obtained a solid relief to the 
sinking school— - 


** Who like a trembling child, which fears appal, 
Kor help on Albion’s isle presumes to call ; 
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- Albion, the boast of fame, Europa’s pride, 
Which more outshines all other lands beside, 
Than noon-day Phoebus, in his blazing car, 
Exceeds the twinkling lustre ofa star ; 

An isle renowned for riches, arms and arts, 
For heroes, noble souls, and liberal hearts.” 


[A poem by an undergraduate in the first class, p. 194." 


The king gave two hundred pounds—the Earl of Dartmouth 
was munificent—Mr. Thornton and others opened their hands 
wide—Seven thousand pounds were collected in England, and 
between two and three thousand in Scotland. The former sum 
was committed to a trust in London, to be drawn for as wanted 
by the doctor or board here—the latter was placed with the 
society in Scotland. Thus reinforced, the doctor proceeded 
to add a college to his school, that he might complete the edu- 
cation of his missionaries and his sable pupils in one esta- 
blishment. It was to be situated in the interiour to facilitate 
intercourse with the tribes, yet not beyond the region of set- 
tlement and civilization, that it might be supplied with En- 
elish pupils, and have the example of civilized life to exhibit 
to the savages. By the advice of Earl Dartmouth and other 
English patrons, and in consequence of donations of land from 
Gov. Wentworth and the state, it was placed at Hanover, in 
New Hampshire. The governour gave a charter with ample 
privileges, making Dr. Wheelock first president, with power 
to appoint a successor by will. The school followed the col- 
lege, and with its funds, excepting eleven thousand dollars in 
Scotland, is solely under the superintendance of the President. 
In August, 1770, the doctor with his family and school, in all 
about seventy, removed and settled on the plain of Hanover. 
A few acres of pines had been felled before their arrival. They 
proceeded to build log-houses, a small framed house for the 
President, and a college edifice. But the autumnal storms set 
in very early and stopped the builders, and the little colony 
had some taste of hardship before the winter was over. 


“Upon acircular area of about six acres, the pines were soon felled, 
and in all directions covered the ground to the height of about five feet. 
Paths of communication were cut through them. The lofty tops of the 
surrounding forests were often seen bending before the northern tempest, 
while the air below was still and piercing. ‘The snow lay four feet in 
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depth, between four and five months. The sun was invisible by reason of 
the trees, until risen many degrees above the horizon. In this secluded 
retreat, and in these humble dwellings, this enterprizing colony passed a 
long and dreary winter. The students pursued their studies with dili- 
gence ; contentment and peace were not interrupted, even by murmurs.” 


In the succeeding summer some progress was made in 
providing accommodations, and in clearing and cultivating the 
land. Numerous hands were employed in cutting and piling 
the timber with a view to burn it, but the fire would not con- 
sume it until the second year,when it was more thoroughly dri- 
ed. The first commencement was in 1771, when four young 
gentlemen received the honours of the university. From 
1771 to 1774 there were in the school and college about twelve 
English youths dependent on the funds, and six Indian Jads in 
theschool. Bonds were required of the English scholars, who 
were upon charity to refund the expense of their education in 
case they should decline going as missionaries among the In- 
dians, unless providentially prevented. Within the above pe- 
riod, fifteen English youths, who had finished their education, 
and were either licensed preachers or ordained ministers, were 
ready to go forth as missionaries ; and six Indians were also 
qualified as schoolmasters. But those who went were oblig- 
ed to return by the hostilities which soon commenced. For 
more than ten years they were shut out from the scenes of 
their mission, after which they did not attempt to return; and 
thus appears to have terminated all the Indian missions origi- 
nating under the auspices of Dr. Wheelock’s school and col- 
lege ; unless we except that of the Oneidas and Moheacon- 
nuck tribe in the state of New York. A few of the natives, 
who had been educated, were reputable and useful preachers 
among their countrymen, and hopeful subjects of grace, but all 
died early except Mr. Occum. Mr. Occum, as we believe, 
was a very indifferent Christian, without the virtues of a sa- 
vage during the last ten years of his life. 

Dr. Wheelock died April, 1779, and was succeeded by the 
Hon. John Wheelock, the present President. His character, 
virtues, doctrine, and his talents as a man and preacher, are 
described at length with much affectionate and deserved pane- 
gyrick. There is a_ profusion of remarks and inculcations 
moral, evangelical, and literary ; some of them very remotely 
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connected with the object of the work, and written in Dr. Pa- 
rish’s best manner. Compression is not an attribute of this 
book—several things are repeated—and order is sometimes set 
at defiance, and the style is not always obedient to the laws of 
taste, yet very figurative and animated. Besides relating the 
facts, of which we have made an imperfect abstract, the book 
proceeds to finish the history of the college, giving an account 
of the studies, &c. and concluding with a eulogy of the two de- 
ceased professors Smith and Hubbard. There is in various 
parts of the work an ample commemoration of the principal 
benefactors of the school and the college. 

The pious zeal and the invincible constancy of Dr. Whee- 
lock ; the liberality of his patrons, especially of some in the 
mother country ; the patient and active labours of his coadju- 
tors, are very evident. Whether it was judicious to expend 
such an amount of the disposable funds in clearing wild land 
admits a question. ‘The primary design of the establishment 
has been but partially effected ; indeed has failed. The large 
sums collected in this country, and the larger contributions 
raised in Great Britain, with the fond expectation of convert- 
ing the Indians, have been expended upon that object, yet what 
fruit remains ? But though the natives have not obtained the 
gospel, the state of New Hampshire has obtained a flourishing 
university. In spite of the reluctant and stinted patronage of 
the state, and its neglect to make good to the institution the 
loss of the township which was conveyed by a bad title, as 
the condition of fixing it with all its considerable funds in that 
state, Dartmouth university has lived and grown, and will no 
doubt acquire continually more strength. 

The book, in consequence probably of having two authors, 


differs from itself in estimating the effects of Dr. Wheelock’s 
labours. 


“*‘ The schoo] and the college have happily answered the hopes of their 
founder and benefactors ; the state of society among the six nations has 
been essentially improved,” &c. p. 139. “The labour of Dr. W. was im- 


mense ; his scheme in theory was most flattering, but in a great degree it 
disappointed his hopes.” p. 141. 


The success of the attempts to evangelize the natives has 
not been equal among the sects of Christians. The savages of 
this country have no great objections to changing the object of 
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their worship and their rites. It is not very difficult for a mis- 
sionary of talents to persuade them to take his word for the 
facts in the sacred history, to believe in the account of the 
creation, the fall, the deluge, the miracles in the Old Testa- 
ment, and the history of the New Testament, to believe in 
the trinity in unity, in the influence of an evil spirit, and in the 
doctrine of heaven and hell. ‘Fhey can easily be made to 
come to church, to pray and sing, and especially to have their 
children baptized. An able, exemplary, and pious missionary, 
with an interesting manner, will have some influence in re- 
straining their passions, in checking drunkenness, quarrelling 
and murder ; and he will find a number of women, and here 
and there a man, as pious and sober as commen good Chris- 
tians among the whites. So much may ordinarily be done 
among them by acompetent missionary of either the protestant 
or popish communions, living statedly among them.. But arts 
and industry, and civilized manners, and a taste for the com- 
forts of an improved style of living, and a capacity ef the mo- 
ral influence of laws, are not to be produced by the sermons 
or prayers, nor by the good example of one or two individuals 
ever so much respected in their sacerdotal character, nor by 
two or three years schooling among the English. More pow- 
erful causes must be brought into operation, and then it will 
be with partial effect. The Roman Catholicks make the most 
converts. In South America it is well known the Jesuits not 
only made the Indians papists, but did much to change their 
habits of living. The Moravians keeping several missionaries 
together, and some of them with families, have had no con- 
temptible success. Considering their zeal and exertion, per- 
haps those of the puritan cast, we mean the congregational 
and presbyterian sects, and of the Calvinistick or Hopkinsian 
orthodoxy, have reaped the most slender harvest. Men of 
abilities can serve their generation and promote religion in si- 
tuations more inviting ; so that the chance is against finding 
an able man to take the office. When such an one is found, he 
is probably an enthusiast for some particular modification of 
Christianity ; perhaps a bigot to the tenets and phraseology of 
asect. His first object is to indoctrinate his pagan pupil in 
what he calls the peculiar doctrines of Christianity ; and he 


‘thinks he does nothing unless he makes him orthodox. He 
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aims the five points naked at the heart. The effect is gene- 
rally disgust, perplexity, or terrour—sometimes conversion— 
of which, however, the savage has often the most vague and 
imperfect, perhaps pernicious sentiments. He worships the 
God of Christians as only more powerful and tremendous than 
any other; and very probably separates religion in some de- 
gree at Jeast from morality, and experiences from goodness. 
In the mean time the service of the presbyterian offers few 
rites to strike the senses and to exercise obedicnce ; those it 
does contain are, excepting the common worship, confined to 
the serious and exemplary few. We give a specimen of some 
talks which we have seen of the six nations to one of the mild- 
est and most considerate of the missionaries of this school.— 
They show how the faith of these sons of nature is endanger- 
ed by the different sorts of doctrine and ciscipline which they 
had learned. 


“ Father attend. Hear haw the minds of your children are disposed. 
We have considered our present circumstances, with a review of our past 
conduct ; and have many days sat in council upon the work of reforma- 
tion. In order to which, we have recollected our first engagements to 
you, when we began in earnest about the things of religion. We then re- 
solved by the help of God to cast away and banish from the town all wick- 
edness and witchcraft, the works of the devil; in a word, all such things 
as God our Maker disapproves and abhors. 

** We are now resolved to abide by and hold fast to our first engage- 
ments, and whenever we are attacked and overcome by the deceitfulness 
of sin and power of the devil, we shall renew the work of repentance, and 
roake all new, that we may get forwards towards a new life. 

** This is what each one has said speaking for himself. The considera- 
tion of our warriours leaving us soon to hunt a while in the woods ; and the 
uncertainty of life, has quickened us to this resolution. And, if through 
the mercy and protection of our heavenly Father, these warriours shall be 
preserved in their spring hunt, and we who continue at home experience 
the same mercy, when we shall meet again in safety, we purpose to renew 
this covenant, and press forward after a greater reformation. 

—** We cannot consent to part with, much less to reject the word of 
God—Jesus’ good news—no, no; although we be daily attacked and 
sometimes even worsted by the devil, as soon as we come to ourselves, 
we shall seek for repentance and reformation.—— 

‘*Father, possess your mind in peace, and don’t let us grieve you ; as 
you have become our spiritual teacher. Your children labour under great 
difficulty in discoursing upon spiritual subjects ; being ignorant of the 
word of God, we cannot speak wisely. You white people know God*s 
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word, nature, and perfections ; but we Indians do not understand it ; it is 
darkness to us. | : 


** Our minds are filled with anxiety and concern; the reason is this, 


you wiite people publish to us two different commands of God, as though . 


God had two minds. Jesus’ good news has becometwo. The one we 
formerly heard by our first teachers---their voices all agreed as one ; al- 
though some of them came from another quarter, viz. Canada, who were 
of a ditierent language, yet taught the same thing---At least they were so 
near alike that in our opinion they were one.” ‘* Romish priests and mi- 
nisters of the church of England had been missionaries among us. But 
you New England ministers (or Presbyterians) have come to us with a 
new command of God—altogether new ; or another gospel. This is the 
reason why the minds of some of our children are, and have been for a 
long time filled with anxiety and perplexity, not knowing which way to 
turn ; each path bearing marks of uncertainty. And you have become 
more rigid and severe with us than at your first settling amongst us ; 
whether you know mere of the word of God, or find us worse, or both, 
we don’t determine.” “ Father, hear how things were with us once. Our 
former instructers, our first ministers, weie very fond of baptizing our 
children. Instantly upon. being desired—they taught us that children 
should be baptized as soon as they made their appearance in our world ; 
and that delays were dangerous. No matter what character the parents 
sustained—if they were fools, and under the power of Satan and dominion 
of sin, let them look out for a good and wise man to stand in their stead, 
and the child be given to him, and then the water was sprinkled without 
any further ado—like wise adults—if any adult person was desirous to be- 
come a Christian and be made holy, he must look out for a man from 
among the people to give him a name, learn the Lord’s prayer, creed, and 
ten commandments, and confess his sins ; and then he was baptized with- 
out any objections or any further questioning. What they taught was 
not very hard or difficult. They required nothing in the case of baptisms, 
but what might be easily complied with. But you, Father, are not so fond 
of baptizing. either children or adults. We have now many children 
among us yet unbaptized, and some have gone out of the world unbaptiz- 
ed. This we view by the light of our former instructions as confining the 
word of God, and shutting up the way to heaven, or making it very nar- 
row. 

* Some among us have been resolved on baptism ; but reflecting on the 
long and severe examinations you oblige them to pass through, and that 
they were more likely to be denied than accepted, have been frightened 
back, and turned to their old practices ; and many fear that they shalldie 
unbaptized, and so consequently perish and be miserable forever. 

‘“* Father, we apprehend God is not well pleased with this ; however,we 
do not determine one way or the other, being ignorant of the word of God 
—we pray you to tell us just what God has commanded and revealed in 
his very mind. As for our part, we rather choose the old way, agreeable 
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aims the five points naked at the heart. The effect is gene- 
rally disgust, perplexity, or terrour—sometimes conversion— 
of which, however, the savage has often the most vague and 
imperfect, perhaps pernicious sentiments. He worships the 
God of Christians as only more powerful and tremendous than 
any other; and very probably separates religion in some de- 
gree at Jeast from morality, and experiences from goodness. 
In the mean time the service of the presbyterian offers few 
rites to strike the senses and to exercise obedicnce ; those it 
does contain are, excepting the common worship, confined to 
the serious and exemplary few. We give a specimen of some 
talks which we have seen of the six nations to one of the mild- 
est and most considerate of the missionaries of this school.— 
They show how the faith of these sons of nature is endanger- 


ed by the different sorts of doctrine and discipline which they 
had learned. 


“ Father attend. Hear haw the minds of your children are disposed. 
We have considered our present circumstances, with a review of our past 
conduct ; and have many days sat in council upon the work of reforma- 
tion. In order to which, we have recollected our first engagements to 
you, when we began in earnest about the things of religion. We then re- 
solved by the help of God to cast away and banish from the town all wick- 
edness and witchcraft, the works of the devil; in a word, all such things 
as God our Maker disapproves and abhors. 

‘“* We are now resolved to abide by and hold fast to our first engage- 
ments, and whenever we are attacked and overcome by the deceitfulness 
of sin and power of the devil, we shall renew the work of repentance, and 
roake all new, that we may get forwards towards a new life. 

** This is what each one has said speaking for himself. The considera- 
tion of our warriours leaving us soon to hunt a while in the woods ; and the 
uncertainty of life, has quickened us to this resolution. And, if through 
the mercy and protection of our heavenly Father, these warriours shall be 
preserved in their spring hunt, and we who continue at home experience 
the same mercy, when we shall meet again in safety, we purpose to renew 
this covenant, and press forward after a greater reformation. 

—‘* We cannot consent to part with, much less to reject the word of 
God—Jesus’ good news—no, no ; although. we be daily attacked and 
sometimes even worsted by the devil, as soon as we come to ourselves, 
we shall seek for repentance and reformation.—— 

‘¢Father, possess your mind in peace, and don’t let us grieve you ; as 
you have become our spiritual teacher. Your children labour under great 
difficulty in discoursing upon spiritual subjects; being ignorant of the 
word of God, we cannot speak wisely. You white people know God*s 
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word, nature, and perfections ; but we Indians do not understand it ; it is 
darkness to us. | 


**Qur minds are filled with anxiety and concern; the reason is this, 


you white people publish to us two different commands of God, as though - 


God had two minds. Jesus’ good news has become two. The one we 
formerly heard by our first teachers---their voices all agreed as one ; al- 
though some of them came from another quarter, viz. Canada, who were 
of a dierent language, yet taught the same thing---At least they were so 
near alike that in our opinion they were one.” ‘ Romish priests and mi- 
nisters of the church of England had been missionaries among us. But 
you New England ministers (or Presbyterians) have come to us with a 
new command of God—altogether new ; or another gospel. This is the 
reason why the minds of some of our children are, and have been for a 
long time filled with anxiety and perplexity, not knowing which way to 
turn ; each path bearing marks of uncertainty. And you have become 
more rigid and severe with us than at your first settling amongst us ; 
whether you know mare of the word of God, or find us worse, or both, 
we don’t determine.” “ Father, hear how things were with us once. Our 
former instructers, our first ministers, weie very fond of baptizing our 
children. Instantly upon. being desired—they taught us that children 
should be baptized as soon as they made their appearance in our world ; 
and that delays were dangerous. No matter what character the parents 
sustained—if they were fools, and under the power of Satan and dominion 
of sin, let them look out for a good and wise man to stand in their stead, 
and the child be given to him, and then the water was sprinkled without 
any further ado—likewise adults—if any adult person was desirous to be- 
come a Christian and be made holy, he must look out for a man from 
among the people to give him a name, learn the Lord’s prayer, creed, and 
ten commandments, and confess his sins ; and then he was baptized with- 
out any objections or any further questioning. What they taught was 
not very hardor difficult. They required nothing in the case of baptisms, 
but what might be easily complied with. But you, Father, are not so fond 
of baptizing. either children or adults. We have now many children 
among us yet unbaptized, and some have gone out of the world unbaptiz- 
ed. ‘This we view by the light of our former instructions as confining the 
word of God, and shutting up the way to heaven, or making it very nar- 
row. 

** Some among us have been resolved on baptism ; but reflecting on the 
long and severe examinations you oblige them to pass through, and that 
they were more likely to be denied than accepted, have been frightened 
back, and turned to their old practices ; and many fear that they shalldie 
unbaptized, and so consequently perish and be miserable forever. 

‘« Father, we apprehend God is not well pleased with this ; however,we 
do not determine one way or the other, being ignorant of the word of God 
—we pray you to tell us just what God has commanded and revealed in 
his very mind. As for our part, we rather choose the o/d way, agreeable 
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to our first instructers—persons or doctrines don’t appear to change in 
that, nor any thing very hard—things continue with“them, just as they 
were, when they first set out.” ‘* We dare not require our father to em- 
brace the old way, lest we should break some divine injunction, not know- 
ing the holy book ; we rather say, Father, consider the matter, and what 
we have said. We don’t think your presbyterian way is wrong, nor do 
we say the old way is wrong, but both right ; however, we choose the old 
way, being most easy. We salute you, and close our speech.” 


- 


It is apparent how naturally a rude people convert religion 
to superstition, and substitute the form for the substance of pi- 
ety. The following extract proposes another method. 


‘* Perhaps we shall yet discover that the best metbod to make savages 
christians, is for christians first to make them comfortable and happy. \n- 


‘stead of employing their young men in our seminaries in reading the Latin 
‘and Greek poets, which has a tendency to make pagans of christians, let 


them be taught the useful arts, and the first rudiments of religion. Let 
them return to their tribes, and erect more commodious dwellings than 
their neighbours and:brethren : let them better cultivate their gardens, 


-and provoke emulation around them. Let our missionaries be men of 


business ; let them be farmers, mechanicks, and physicians. The peo- 
ple of Otaheite say to their missionaries, ‘* you tell us of our salvation, 
and behold we are dying.” They point to their sick, and ask their prea- 
chers whether they can heal them. Were they physicians they would 
rise superiour to the conjurers, who are always hostile to the gospel, and 
who alone pretend to the healing art. Let the missionaries show them 
how to build and plant. Thus, by relieving the distresses of the sick, and 
increasing the comforts of all, they may win their hearts and command 
their confidence. Let them begin their instructions with the evident first 
principles of natural religion ; “tell them what they themselves do know,” 
before they exhibit orthodox creeds or abstruse catechisms. In these ways 
perhaps a new era may mark the history of missionary societies, and new 
success encourage and reward their benevolent sacrifices.” 
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Fourth Report of the Directors of the African Institution, read 
at the Annual General Meeting, on the 29th of March, 1810. 


(Continued from page 274.) 


Tux directors having applied to Dr. Roxburgh, of Calcutta, 
for his assistance in obtaining seeds and plants from India, have 
the satisfaction to state, that they have received the most libe- 
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ral assurances of his best exertions in favour of the institution. 
He has already transmitted to this country, with a view to their 
propagation in Africa, several valuable seeds, with the requi- 
site instructions for their management. The directors are 
bappy in this opportunity of expressing their high sense of 
the obligations conferred on the institution by Dr. Roxburgh. 

The directors have drawn the attention of their correspon- 
dents in Africa to a discovery (communicated to them by R, 
H. Marten, Esq. and said to have been lately made in the West 
Indies) of the practicability of producing excellent rope from 
the fibres of the plantane tree. They have as yet received no 
report on this subject from Africa. 

Referring the meeting to what was communicated in the 
last annual report, on the subject of a species of hemp, manu- 
factured from the leaves of a particular kind of palm which 
abounds in Sierra Leone‘and its neighbourhood, the directors 
have now to add, that one of their board, Mr. Allen, has lately 
subjected a small quantity of cord, manufactured from this sub- 
stance, to experiments calculated to ascertain its strength, as 
compared with the same length and weight of common hem- 
pen cord. The result has been very satisfactory. In five tri- 
als, the hempen cord broke with the following weights, viz. in 


the Ist, with 44 Ibs. avoirdupois ; in the second, with 41 Ibs. ; | 


7 


in the third, with 5llbs. ; in the fourth, with 41lbs.; and in 
the fifth, with 41lbs. : while African cord, of the same length 
and weight, required to break it, in the first trial, 54lbs. ; in 
the second, 55lbs. ; in the third, 52 Ibs. ; in the fourth, 59ibs. ; 
and in the fifth, 47lbs. The average is as follows : hempen 
cord, 43lbs, 3 fifths ; African cord, 53lbs. 2 fifths ; being a dif- 
ference in favour of the African cord, of 10lbs. in 43l]bs. 

The directors noticed in their last report, the disadvantages 
under which the trade of Africa laboured, in consequence of 
the high duties imposed on the different articles of its pro- 
duce. <A representation to this effect having been made to his 
Majesty’s government, the matter was taken into their consi- 
deration, and a modification of some of those duties has been 
obtained. The duties on cotton wool, ginger, and coffee, the 
produce of his Mayjesty’s dominions in Africa, are now the 
same as those payable on the like articles when imported from 
the West Indies ; and on palm oil, the duty has been reduced 
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from about 12s. 3d. to 4s. per hundred weight. On one arti- 
cle, Guinea grains, or Malaguetta pepper, the duty has been 
doubled ; not with a view of increasing the revenue, but of 
operating as a prohibition of the use of it, as it is supposed to 
have been extensively employed in the brewing of malt liquor. 
The directors, however, have great reason to doubt the exis- 
tence of the deleterious qualities ascribed to this drug; as they 
find it to be universally esteemed in Africa one of the most 
wholesome of spices, and generally used by the natives to sea- 
son their food. 

The directors have not as yet engaged in any direct attempt 
to explore the continent of Africa, principally because no 
proper means have offered themselves to their notice. It has, 
however, been communicated to them, that it is the intention 
of the African Association to send, at an early opportunity, one 
or more persons from this country, charged with the impor- 
tant object of farther discovery: The directors have signified 
their readiness to concur in any eligible measure of this de- 
scription. 

Before the directors quit this subject, they think. it right to 
advert toa communication which has been made to them by 
lieut. col. Maxwell, the commandant of Senegal, respecting 
the celebrated traveller Mungo Park, in a letter dated on the 
28th of January last, which contains the following passage : 

‘IT avail myself of an opportunity, by way of Guernsey, to 
communicate to you the intelligence of the arrival in this colo- 
ny of the black man named Isaacs, who was the guide who 
conducted Mr. Mungo Park to Sansanding, and whose school- 
master, who resides there, furnished Mr. Park with a guide to 
take him to Kassina. This person appears convinced that 
Mr. Mungo Park is not dead : he says, if it was the case, he 
certainly should have heard of it : not having heard of him, he 
supposed he had returned to England. 

“ To ascertain the certainty of the fate of our intrepid coun- 
tryman, I have engaged Isaacs to go in search of him, and 
have furnished him with a present for Mansong, the king of 
Bambarra, and also with means to defray his travelling expen- 
ses ; and have promised him a thousand dollars if he finds 
Mr. Park. He has instructions to proceed without delay to 
Sego ; to present to Mansong the present he has for him ; 
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and to beg of him to aid him in his researches. If he cannot 
procure any certain intelligence of him at Sego, he is to con- 
tinue his journey to Sansanding, to find out the guide who con- 
ducted Mr. Park to Kassina. If there he cannot gain satisfac- 
tory information, he is to endeavour to proceed to Tombuctoo 
and Kassina. 

“Isaacs has promised to make every exertion to fulfil the 
object of his mission, and to use his utmost ability to gain cor- 
rect information of the celebrated traveller.” 

It has been already mentioned, that commissioners have 
been appointed by government to inquire into the state of the 
African coast, with a view to the adoption of such measures as 
may most effectually promote the civilization and improve- 
ment of Africa. Their mission was delayed, in consequence of 
the loss of the Solebay frigate, which was to have attended 
them on the survey : and it was only in January last that ano- 
ther frigate was despatched to supply the place of the Solebay. 
It may be presumed that they have by this time entered on 
their important labours, as the frigate had reached Goree about 
the Ist of February. 

The information which has been received from Africa, since 
the last meeting of the institution, has been less abundant than 
usual ; but the directors will now state such particulars of it 
as are likely to prove most interesting to the subscribers. 

Their first extract will be from a letter of Lord Caledon, 
the governour of the Cape of Good Hope, dated the 29th of 
May, 1809. His lordship, who is a life governour of the insti- 
tution, and warmly interested in its success, writes as follows: 

‘From the vague reports of the colonists, as well as from 
other causes sufficiently obvious, I conceived it would be high- 
ly desirable, if a person were found qualified and willing, to ex- 
plore the colonial boundary in the north-east direction ; and as 
a medical gentleman of the name of Cowan, proposed himself 
to me for this purpose, I gave him my sanction, and what as- 
sistance I considered necessary, for enabling him to execute 
the design. He left the Cape in September 1808, and, crus- 
sing the Orange River, found himself on the 24th of Decem- 
ber, in latitude 24°. 30 min. long. 28°. He was at this period 
resting on the bank of a river called the Moloffo, and had the 
intention of proceeding on the following dav in a coyrse more 
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northerly ; but his ultimate object is to gain. Mosambique, or 
one of the Portuguese settlements on the eastern coast. 

* Dr. Cowan describes the country to the northward of Lee- 
takoo as being for the most part fertile ; and observes, that all 
the rivers he has hitherto passed run to the west. The recep- 
tion he met with was invariably hospitable ; and in scarcely any 
instance did the natives appear to mark a suspicion. As he 
advanced, he found an increased degree of civilization ; and 
represents the wealthy people of one tribe of Barolloos as being 
possessed of servants, as well as slaves. The opthalmia was 
prevalent among these people. 

“From all that I have been able to collect, from a worthy 
missionary of the name of Anderson, I am sanguine in believ- 
ing that Dr. Cowan will succeed in reaching Mosambique, 
where I have already paved the way for procuring him a fa- 
vourable reception.” 

“ 1 regret very much,” his lordship adds, “ that I omitted 
to make myself acquainted with those points upon which the 
Institution might wish for particular information ; but as it is 
not improbable that other adventurers may arise, I shall be 
obliged to you to procure for me the directions, if such there 
are, which the Institution furnishes to those in its employ- 
ment.” 

His lordship’s request has been complied with ; and he has 
been furnished with copies of the queries drawn up for the 
purpose of guiding the inquiries of African travellers. 

In a letter, dated March the 6th, 1809, the governour of Si- 
erra Leone informs the directors, that 

“« Measures have heen taken for exciting the attention of the 
Coast to the cotton seed sent out by the Institution, and a por- 
tion of it wil) be propagated in this colony at the proper sea- 
son. j 

‘“ An experiment has been made of the mangrove bark in 
the colony, in consequence of the information received from 
the Institution, in the hands of one of the Nova-Scotians. He 
reports, that he never saw bark like it | meaning, so good | 
in America. 

“ Oxen have been employed in the service of govern- 
ment with great success, and may probably be applied in many 
ways which have not hitherto been thought of.” ° 
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* The plants which arrived from the Institution, are, with 
the exception of a very few, in the most flourishing condition. 
The only plants which ‘it appears of sonsiderable importance 
to replace, are the two tea-trees, neither of which have suc- 
ceeded. The mulberry-trees have succeeded without excep- 
tion. 

“In the situation where the plants sent last from England 
are placed, we have a small crop of red and white clover, and 
another of wheat, which appears to promise well. 

“It has occurred to me,” adds the governor, “ that Sierra 
Leone would be a very advantageous temporary residence for 


any person intending to dedicate himself to the advancement . 


of the knowledge of Africa, both on account of the salubrity of 
the climate, and the acquaintance to be gained with the man- 
ners and customs of the country. There are, perhaps, few 
things that would be more beneficial to this colony than the 
introduction of a scientifick man, who could describe the ani- 
mal and vegetable productions of this part of the globe with ac- 
curacy. There can be no doubt that there is in this coun- 
try a mass of unknown treasures, which want only scientifick 
examination to be discovered.” 

The directors have also received a letter, containing much 
important information respecting a, district of the Gold Coast, 
from Mr. Meredith—the same gentleman who has furnished 
an article in the Appendix to theirlast Report. Mr. Meredith 
states, that the beneficial effects which might be expected to 
follow the abolition of the slave trade by Great Britain, have 
been greatly impeded by the continuance of it, though on a re- 
duced scale, by other nations. Accusations, predatory wars, 
&c. are not so frequent as formerly ; but kidnapping, he adds, 
is still practised. That the inhabitants are more industrious, 
and that they have more confidence in their personal safety, he 
thinks is clearly observable. In short, the effects which have 
flowed from even a partial abolition of the slave trade, seem to 
him to prove a. abolition would bevattended with many 
more beneficial 6ofsequences ; for thougff the export of slaves 





from Africa be now comparatively trifling, yet it keeps alive 
on the Coast many of the mal-practices which would otherwise 


cease. The total abolition, he observes, is therefore necessary. 
VOL. &. 45 
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With the exception of the letters already referred to, the di- 
rectors have had littlé information from Africa, excepting what. 
relates to the painful subject of the slave trade, to which they 
have already adverted ; andthey are under considerable appre- 
hensions lest much of what they attempted to do for Africa 
should be counteracted by the influence of that pernicious traf- 
fick. In the mean time, enough at least has been done to prove 
the practicability of success, in case fair scope should be af- 
forded to their efforts, by the removal of this grand barrier to 
all improvement and to all happiness. In particular, the di- 
rectors have continued to receive the most satisfactory proofs 
that Africans are as susceptible of intellectual and moral cul- 
ture as the natives of any other quarter of the globe : but they 
feel persuaded that the members of this Institution require no 
fresh facts or illustrations to convince them of this truth. 

The directors are unwilling to omi., in their report, the re- 
‘ation of an interesting circumstance which occurred a few 
months ago at Liverpool. 

Some time in the month of September last, Mr. Roscoe was 
informed that nine black men were confined in the borough 
gaol of-Liverpool for debt ; and on further inquiry he learned 
that they had been arrested by the masier of a Portuguese ves- 
sel from the Brazils, then in the port, for the purpose, as was 
supposed, of keeping them in safe custody until his ship should 
be ready for sea. As it appeared cleariy that im such a case 
no debt could exist, Mr. Roscoe engaged two friends to put in 
bail for the defendants ; but before an order was obtained for 
their discharge, the master and his agents, being aware of 
these proceedings, surrounded the gaol with a great number of 
Portuguese seamen and other persons, armed, for the purpose 
of seizing the prisoners ; and the attorney for the master sent 
an order to the gaoler to discharge them. 

The black men, however,were apprised of their danger ; their 
fellow prisoners declared they should not be taken away by force; 
and the keeper of the gaol, with a spirit of humanity which does 
him the highest cre , informed them, that, although they were 
at liberty to leave the prison, they might stay as long as they 
pleased. ‘The ruffians were therefore obliged to depart with- 
out their prey, and the next day Mr. Roscoe attended a meet- 
ing of the magistrates and recorder, when an inquiry took 
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place into these proceedings ; and the agents and the master 
having undertaken, on his not being prosecuted, that the men 
should be set at liberty, and that he should pay all the costs, 
and relinquish further proceedings, they were immediately re- 
leased from their confinement. The magistrates shewed a 
proper indignation at this abuse of the process of their court : 
but it appearing that the Portuguese captain could not speak 
English, and that he had been induced to adopt these measures 
by the advice of others ; and it also appearing that these ne- 
groes were considered of great value, having been bred to the 
sea, and one of them being the boatswain of the ship, so that 
the master would sustain a loss, which he calculated at not less 
than one thousand pounds, the intention of prosecuting him 
was relinquished. Eight ofthese men immediately afterwards 
entered, most cheerfully, into his Majesty’s service ; and the 
ninth, being more infirm, was taken by a friend of Mr. Ros- 
coe’s on board one of his own vessels. 

In the course of these proceedings, Mr. Roscoe was most 
ably assisted by Mr. Stanistreet and Mr. -Avison, two very re- 
spectable solicitors ; who most stre::uously advocated the cause 
of the prisoners at several hearings on the subject, and gene- 
rously declined any recompense for their services. 

So convinced were the magistrates and recorder of Liver- 
pool of the iniquitous nature of this transaction, that they soon 
after passed an order, that no process of arrest should hereaf- 
ter issue, except in case where an affidavit is made that the 
cause of action actually arose within the borough ; a resolu- 
tion which will effectually prevent such abuses in future. 

The directors felt that it was incumbent on. them, in the 
name of the Institution, to convey their thanks to Mr. Roscoe, 
and to the gentlemen who had assisted him on this occasion, 


for their humane and successful interposition in behalf of these 
men. 


— > —— 


From the London Monthly Magazine. 


PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIBS. 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


Wirn pleasure we lay before our readers a brief outline of 
Mr. Davy’s first lecture: of the present season, delivered at the 
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Royal Institution, Saturday, December 17th. Imperfect as this 
sketch must necessarily be, yet it cannot fail of interesting 
such of our readers as are watchful over the progress of che- 
mical science, and who, from their local situation, are unable 
to derive more full and more accurate information on the sub- 
ject. | 
The professor opened his course with an intimation of those 
important discoveries which he should have to communicate, 
and iliustrate during the ensuing winter. In that place he al- 
ways delivered himself with pleasure, because he was sure to 
experience candour; at present, however, he had not only to 
ask their confidence, but solicit their indulgence. He felt him- 
self in the situation of the architect, who, in changing the foun- 
dation of a building, must necessarily create much inconveni- 
ence to the inhabitants, while the new edifice was rearing. He 
gave asketch of chemical history, and speaking of the aiche- 
mists and their mode of operating, he said, with regard to tue 
masters all was mystery ; to the pupil, surprize and astonish- 
ment. Chemistry, he said, might be considered and treated 
either as an art or a science, and its investigation might be af- 
ter the order of analysis or synthesis : in the course now en- 
tered upon, he should adopt the synthetical mode, and he 
thought it necessary to apprize the audience, that his lectures 
would be chiefly adapted to the practical student, and that they 
would have no particular connection with, or reference to the 
arts and necessities of life. The application of chemistry to 
these would be reserved for another season ; it was asource of 
much satisfaction to know, that philosophical discovery, and 
practical utility,-would advance with equal pace. 

Solar heat was the great principle by which chemical chan- 
ges were perpetually taking place in the natural world, and the 
chemist imitating this principle by means of artificial heat, 
had been aptly called the philosopher by fire. Hence, Mr. 
Davy was led to consider the laws of attraction and repulsion, 
observing, that the term attraction had been first applied to 
chemical phenomena ; and since, according to the principle 
laid down by the illustrious Newton, no more causes are to be 
introduced in philosophy than are necessary to explain the ef- 
fect, he was willing to refer the whole system of chemical 
agency to the different electrical states in which bodies’ are 
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found. The professor, in this instance, as on former occasions, 
was unwilling that he should be supposed capable of stopping 
at any cause, less than the energy of the divinity. ‘* Attrac- 
tion, (said he) so capable of elucidating the phenomena of na- 
ture, was but the agent of the supreme intelligence, who, whe- 
ther the dust was scattered in the wind, or the planets carried 
round the sun, was still the governour, whose wisdom preserv- 
ed, in their. harmonious order, the vast system of the world.” 
He next explained the theories of Stahl and Lavoisier, particu- 
larly with regard to combustion, and shewed in what their dif- 
ficulties consisted, all of which he thought might be obviated 
by introducing The positive and negative principle, the former 
ever attaching itself to inflammable matter, and the negative 
to oxygen. Sulphur, and phosphorus, which till within a few 
morths had been regarded as simple bodies, he had decompos- 
ed, and should be able to shew, by decisive experiments, that 
they consisted of oxygen, hydrogen, and a certain basis. Char- 
coal had yielded to analysis, and proved to be composed of the 
carbonaceous principle and hydrogen: the diamond likewise 
was now found not to be pure carbon, but consisted of the car- 
bonaceous principle and oxygen ; aud plumbago also he thought 
must be referred to the carbonaceous principle with a small 
portion of iron. Hence he was led to speak of the importance 
of the discovery of the new metals, Potasium and Sodaum, and 
of the still more important results to chemistry, which these 
bodies were likely to produce. He had in the last course only 
exhibited these metals in very small portions ; hereafter he 
should be able to gratify the audience with specimens in large 
quantities. As soon as he had made known his discoveries, the 
chemists in France and Sweden immediately repeated his ex- 
periments, and hit upon a different method of decomposing the 
alkalies by which the new metals were obtained more abundant- 
jy, than by means of the voltaick battery. 

Mr. Davy next referred to the decomposition of ammonia, 
the base of which, if we did not misunderstand him, would com- 
bine with mercury, and in the proportion of only the one-twelve 
thousandth part would render that metal solid, and by this ope- 
rationreduce the specifick gravity from thirteen, (that of mer- 
cury) to three, the specifick gravity of the compound. ‘The 
foracick and fluorick acids, have been decomposed by Mr, 
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Davy, but at present, the muriatick acid has not yielded to the 
powers of his apparatus, though he fully expected it shortly 
would. That the bowels of the earth contained various ores of 
metals, had been long ascertained, but it was reserved for the 
discoveries of the present year to prove, that the different 
eart!'s on which we daily walk, are also the repository of me- 
tallick bodies ; of these he had decomposed four, namely, 
lime, magnesia, stronutes, and barytes, all of which had pro- 
duced metallick bases. From these circumstances he was led 


‘to conclude, that the two grand principles ever operating in na- 


ture, are the inflammable and the oxygenous. These he said, 
will account for all the phenomena of volcanoes, and other sub- 
terraneous fires. , 

In adverting to the results which he had anticipated from the 
voltaick battery, and which had more than answered his expec- 
tations, he was proud to state that it hadriginated in the pri- 
vate munificence of a few enlightened men, and liberal patrons 
of science. The sum of 20,000 francs had been devoted by the 
court of France for a similar purpose: but the idea of a sub- 
scription inthis country was no sooner started, than it was cor- 
dially embraced ; and in a short time, the liberality of individu- 
als had raised a larger sum, than, in France, was furnished 
from the National Treasury, and by Imperial command. 
Hence he must notice the utility of publick institutions to the 
progress of science. The promotion of philosophical discove- 
ry was attended with much labour, and no profit to the student. 
It demanded, not only his time and attention, but an expense 
which was not often within his reach. The man of letters re-, 
quired no such apparatus to pursue his inquiries: his instru- , 
ment was his mind: the whole moral world was its subject- 
In the fine arts, whoever had attained fame, was sure of obtain- 
ing fortune also. ‘To the experimental philosopher no such 
objects were presented, fortune could not be his aim. His re- 
putation might be established after his death, but till then his 
authority must be questionable. He had, however, a consola- 
tion of a nobler kind ; the conviction that he was devoted to the 
cause of truth ; that he had enlarged the human intellect, and 
in developing the laws of nature, he demonstrated the wisdom 
and benevolence by which it was governed. 
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NEW WORKS. 


"A Sermon, preached in Cambridge and Brigkton, Agel 11, 1811, the 
Anniversary Fast in Massachusetts. By John Foster, A. M. Minister of 
Brighton. Cambridge ; Hilliard and Metcalf. 

* The Patriot : A Sermon delivered on the Annual Fast in Massachu- 
setts, April 11, 1811. By Eliphalet Gillet, congregational minister at Hal- 
lowell. . N. Cheever, 

* A Sermon preached at Byfield, on the Annual Fast, April 11, 1511. 
By Elijah 2arish, D. D. Newburyport ; Thomas and Whipple. 

A Contrast between Calvinism and Hopkinsianism. By Ezra Stiles 
Elly, A. M. stated preacher to the hospital and almshouse in the city of 
New York. I. Whiting and Co. 

A Treatise on a malignant Epidemick, commonly called Spotted Fever, 
interspersed with Remarks on the nature of Fevers in general, and with 
an Appendix, in which is republished a number of Essays written by dif- 
derent authars on this Epidemick, with the addition of original notes, 
containing also a few original and selected cases, with clinical remarks. 
By Elisha North, Boston ; Edward Cotton. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


Vol. 1. of Dr. Gill’s Commentary on the New Testament, &c. 4to. Bos- 
ton ; D. Mallory and Co. 

Syllabaire Francais ; or, a French Spelling Book ; containing the names 
and use ofthe French letters, with their various combinations, exemplifi- 
ed ina large and select variety of words, digested into classes, accordin 
to the number of syllables each word contains : to which are respectfully 
annexed, short and pleasing Essays on reading, calculated chiefly to lead 
young begioners, with ease, from the knowledge of single letters, to the 
reading of the longest and most difficult polysyilables, Also, an Introduc- 
tion to French Grammar, by way of question and answer, illustrated by 
examples, a vocabulary, familiar phrases, &e. By M.-Porney, French 
Master at Eton College. Boston ; West and Blake. 

* Vol. IIL. Dr. Paley’s Works. Boston: Joshua Belcher. 

Sermons on important subjects. By the late reverend and pious Sa- 
muel Davies, A. M. some time President of the College in New Jersey. 
In3 vols. Price $7. 

A Hint to the Publick ; or Thoughts on the Fulfilment of Etepuecy: By 
Lorenzo Dow. Boston ; No. 78 State Street. 

The Messiah, from the Sermon of Klopstock. By Jebeuh Collyer. 2 
vols. in one. Neat.edition. Boston; J West and Co. 

An Essay on Maritime Loans, from the French of M. Balthazard Ma- 
rie Emerigon ; with notes: to which is added an appendix, containing 
the Titles De Evercitiora Actione, de Lege Rhodia de Jacktaw, and de 
Nautico Foenore, translated from the Digest and Code of Justinian. And 
the Title des Contracts a la Grone Aventure ou a retour de voyage, from 
the marine ordonance of Louis XIV. By John E. Hall, Esq. Boston; 
D. Mallory. 


* Such books, pamphle ts, ete, as are designated by this mark (*) may be found at the Boston 
Atrenacurmn. 
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The History of the Church of Christ. By the Rev. Isaac Milner, D. D. 
F. R. S. Dean of Carlisle, and President of Queen’s College, Cambridge. 
Vol. V. Boston; D. Mallory and Co. 

A Solemn Appeal to the Church ; being a plain statement of fact in 
the matters pending between the Rev. Dr. Hobart with others, and the 
author. By the Rev. Cave Jones, A. M. one’ of the assistant ministers of 
Trinity Church, New York ; together with an Appendix, containing a 
statement of the case of the Rev. Mr. Feltus, under his own hand. New 
York ; Ezra Sargent. 

The Remains of Henry Kirk White, of Nottingham, and late of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge ; with an account of his Life. In 2 vols. em- 
bellished with an elegant vignette title page, and a likeness of the author. 
Pi owe from the fourth London edition. New York ; T. and J. 

words. 

The Christian Observer, Nos. 109 and 110, for January and February, 
1811. Boston ; W. Wells and T. B. Wait & Co. 

One God in One Person only ; and Jesus Christ a being distinct from 
God, dependent upon him for his existence, and his various’ powers ; 
maintained and defended. By John Sherman. Boston ; No.6 Marlbo- 
rough Street. 7 

The Four Gospels, translated from the Greek, with Preliminary Disser- 
tations, and Notes Critical and Explanatory. By George Campbell, D. D. 
F.R.S. Edinburgh. Four volumes, with the author’s last corrections.— 
Vol. 111. Boston; W. Wells and T. B. Wait & Co. 


WORKS PROPOSED AND IN PRESS. 


T. B. Wait and Co. have in press, A Geographical and Historical View 
ofthe World: exhibiting a complete delineation of the natural and artifi- 
cial features of each country ; and a succinct narrative of the origin of the 
different nations, their political revolutions, and progress in arts, sciences, 
literature, commerce, &c. The whole comprising all that is important in 
the geography of the globe and the history of mankind. By Jcho Big- 
land, author of Letters on Ancient and Modern History, Essays on various 
subjects, &c. &c. in five volumes. 











